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Lately published by C. and J. Rivineton. 
HORTUS ANGLICUS ; 


OR, 
THE MODERN ENGLISH GARDEN: 


Containing a Familiar Description of all the Plants which are cultivated in the 
Climate of Great Britain, either for Use or Oruament, and of a Selection from the 
established Favourites of the Stove and Green-bouse ; arranged according to the 
System of Linnzus; with Remarks on the Properties of the more valuable 
Species.——-By the AUTHOR of the“ BRITISH BOTANIST.” 

In Two Volumes 12mo. price 16s. 
‘** Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appear’d, with gay enamell’d colours mix’d.”—MILTON. 

To the admirers of a garden this work will form an acceptable present, as con- 
taining much variety of useful information; and it is particularly adapted to the 
Botanical Student, who, baving pursued the research of English Plants, with 
Smith or Withering for his guide, is become desirous of extending his enquiries. 

“ This Work is calculated to diffuse a knowledge of ornamental Gardening and 
a taste for Botanical Studies, which, indeed, are now justly considered to form 
an essential part of an accomplished and scientific education. It is also an easy, 
intelligible, and compendious guide to an acquaintance with our native plants. 
The descriptions are clear, and the remarks on the different genera useful and 
interesting. Along with an account of each species, the time of flowering, the 
native country, and the date ofits introduction into this kingdom, are stated.” — 
Monthly Censor, Dec. 1822. 

“ The Hortus ANGLicus is chiefly founded on the list of plants cultivated in 
the Royal Botanical Garden at Kew. ‘The general characters are extracted from 
Wildenow’s Species Plantarum, and the place of each genus is mserted, both 
according to Linnus and Jussieu. Many other works of acknowledged merit 
have been used to supply the remaining parts of this useful compilation, and the 
whole Work is put together very clearly and methodically.”—British Critic, 


Noy, 1822. 
THE BRITISH BOTANIST; 
OR, A 
FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF BOTANY: 


Explaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and the Principles both of the arti- 
ficial and natural Systems of Linnzus, and also the Arrangement of Jussieu ; to 
which is added, a Synopsis, or View of the British Genera; in which the Deriva- 
tion and Meaning of the Name of each Genus are given, the whole intended 
chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. 

With 15 Plates, 12mo. 7s. 6d. or with the Plates coloured, 10s. 6d. 

“ This Work is one of the most simple and unpretending introductory manuals 
which has ever chanced to fall inour way. Besides an explanation of the classes 
and orders of Linnzeus, which, after all, must be considered only as a dry Dic- 
tionary of Names, much information is also given as to the nature, uses, and cul- 
tivation of different Plants. Annexed to these, also, is a brief Analysis of the 
System of Jussieu, which, on the Continent has already been able, in a great 
measure to supersede the arrangement of his great botanical Predecessor. The 
whole is conveyed in plain terms, which, in a book of science, we hold to be the 
greatest of all possible recommendations.” —British Critic, Nov. 1822, 

“ In this Treatise we have one of the most unexceptionable preliminary guides 
that has fallen within the range of our cognizance ; for it is perspicuous without 
prolixity, correct without pedantic formality ; aud comprehensive without intri- 
cacy or irrelevant digression. Altogether, therefore, this publication promises 
to conduct the young Ladies and Gentlemen of our Island into the Temple of 
Flora, without a greater expenditure of trouble or effort than they often bestow 
on the most frivolous amusements.”—Monthly Review, for Dec. 1821. 

The Author of “‘ Time’s Telescope,” in the volume for 1822, gives the follow- 
ing commendation of this Work :—We are confident that our young readers 
will feel obliged to us for recommending to them so valuable a companion in 
their herbarizing excursions: it is far more comprehensive than other introduc- 
tory books on this subject hitherto published. In this useful little Work, the 
nature of genus and species, in their logical and botanical sense, is investigated, 
and those parts ef plants which serve for these distinctions are explained eat 
branch of the science much neglected, but of the greatest importance in bide 


ing a clear method of study.” y 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON TEMPTATION. 
GENESIS iii, 6. 

And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wisec—she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat. 


“ THE thing that hath been,” saith 
the preacher, “it is that which 
shall be,” ‘‘ and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” And to what can 
this declaration be more justly ap- 
plied than to the temptations by 
which human beings are assailed ! 
In all the trials to which we are ex- 
posed, what new thing does the 
enemy whisper in our ear? what 
suggestion does he insinuate into 
our hearts? with \ hat specious ar- 
gument does he .aislead our under- 
standing? Even those old and 
hackneyed pectences, by which 
our first parents were originally 
beguiled, and guilt and death 
brought into the world. That for- 
bidden fruit is good and pleasant, 
and to be desired, was the false 
persuasion of Adam and Eve, when 
they broke God’s commandment 
and forfeited his favour, And what. 
ever artful or gaudy dress may be 
contrived for its concealment, it is 
the same persuasion which finds its 
way to your bosom, as often as you 
sin, The tempter is still able to 
gain attention, and contidence—and 
lulled into security by his specious 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 64, 


representations, we believe that vice 
is good and pleasant ; we believe that 
it can increase our gratification 
and our wisdom, and we imitate 
her, who took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat. As the deception is 
general, extending to all classes, 
and all ages—as the deception is 
fatal, ruining the body and the 
soul—as the danger is greatest 
among the inexperienced and the 
innocent, it cannot be wholly un- 
profitable to devote some time to 
the examination of it; and ask you 
to beware of one who is more subtil 
than any beast of the field—and who 
still goeth about like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour. Let 
those who submit reluctantly to re- 
straints and prohibitions, inquire 
what benefits Adam reaped from 
freedom. Let him who pants eagerly 
for enjoyment and pleasure, persuade 
himself remember their bitter 
fruits. Let all who are disposed to 
exchange innocence for knowledge, 
recollect that the opening of our 
first parents’ eyes, though it taught 
them to know good and evil, taught 
also that the latter was their por- 
tion and punishment, and that the 
former was forfeited and gone. Such 
meditations are well suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the present season; and 
calculated to bring down blessings 
upon every one .by whom they are 
entertained. 

The first artifice of Satan in his 
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attack upon Adam and Eve, was to 
rouse their pride by reminding them 
of their dependance. Hath God 
said ye shall not eat of every tree of 
the garden? Are ye not at liberty 
to consult your own tastes—to be 
guided by your own reason? Are 
you still im a state of childhood and 
pupilage—tied down by rules of 
which you cannot see the object— 
restricted in the gratification of your 
rational and innocent desires? Is 
this the state to which you are con- 
demned, and to which you submit? 
These were the thoughts which the 
serpent suggested to Eve—and from 
thoughts such as these few of her 
descendants are secure. There isa 
spirit of independence in the human 
heart, which may lead under proper 
guidance to the most desirable goal, 
but which unguided and unrestrain- 
ed, as it too frequently is found, 
leads to that dislike of subordina- 
tion and obedience which can have 
but one miserable termination. The 
young person who will not honour 
his father and mother, the aged 
who refuse to be subject to the re- 
gulations of society, the impious 
who scoff dt the authority of God, 
are all under the influence of the 
same devilish delusion, are all sa- 
crificing at the shrine of pride, are 
cherishing a viper, who will pre- 
sently sting them to the quick, 
When you are asked, or when you 
ask yourself in the words of the 
serpent— Yea hath God said ye shall 
not?” Answer—He both hath said 
it, and hath the right to sayso. Nei- 
ther conceal nor lament his supe- 
riority or your own dependance. 
Confess yourselves to be, as you 
most unquestionably are, respon- 
sible and theretore subject creatures. 


Subject to God’s laws, whether you 


approve of them or not. Respon- 
sible for his gifts, whether you ac- 
cept or despise them. Bound to 
comply with whatever he requires— 
bound to obey and henour those 
whom he has set over you—bound 
to abstain from every act that he 
prohibits—and to forego and re. 
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nounce not merely the one tree in 
the midst of the garden, to which 
his original restriction was confined 
—but every other fruit that the earth 
produces, every line of conduct 
which the world offers to your choice ; 
all its pleasures, and all its hopes, 
if he should think proper to re- 
quire it. The deceiver says, ye 
shall not surely die, though ye dis- 
obey the injunctions of Christ: 
truth pronounces an opposite sen- 
tence, and warns you, in spite of your 
present security, that the wages of 
sin isdeath. The obstinately wicked 
and foolish may defy God’s power 
—may challenge his right to our 
services and our obedience—may 
pride themselves upon their imagi- 
nary superiority to prejudice, upon 
their hardihoed and boldness in 
crime. But let not their example 
draw you aside—do not believe that 
you can be better or happier for 
aspiring to an independence of which 
you are not capable. Restraint and 
control are essential ingredients in 
your well-being. The young can 
never be adequate judges of what 
conduces most to their welfare. 
Considered with respect to God, 
the whole human race are children, 
deeply in need of his parental care, 
bound to be grateful for his fatherly 
love, bound to submit to his fatherly 
correction. He hath said, ye shall 
abstain from sin, ye shall believe in 
Christ, ye shall embrace the Gospel, 
ye shall comply with its requisi- 
tions. And of all who neglect his 
merey and his power, he has de- 
clared, they shall surely die. 

The second great temptation by 
which Satan ruins souls, is the per- 
suasion that sin will prove a plenti- 
ful source of satisfaction. We are 
made to believe that the tree is good 
for food; it appeareth pleasant to 
the eyes; and on these unsubstan- 
tial suppositions and appearances 
we are willing to risk the favour 
and support of God. Every thing 
that our first parents possessed was 
very good, and they might freely eat 
of every tree, save one. But that 
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one they chose to fancy more at- 
tractive than the rest, and they 
yielded to the strength of the at- 
traction. And is not the same thing 
done by us, when we refuse to be 
contented with innocent pleasure, 
and covet some forbidden fruit? 
We imagine that it is good, pre- 
eminently good for food. We in- 
dulge ourselves in contemplating its 
pleasant appearance, and this anti- 
cipation of an unknown enjoyment 
is suffered to seduce us into sin. 
What right had Eve to think or say 
that the tree of knowledge was good 
fer food—when the great source of 
all knowledge, all life, and all good- 
ness, had *forbidden her to taste 
upon pain of death? Supposing 
that the fruit was pleasant to the eye, 
of a more enticing form, and a 
brighter lustre, than the other pro- 
ductions of nature by which it was 
surrounded, where was the propriety 
or prudence of obtaining such a 
trifling prize, at a risk so incaleu- 
lably beyond its worth? There is 


one excuse, and only one, which can 
be urged for such monstrous folly ; 


and it is an excuse of which we are 
for ever deprived. Adam and Eve 
had no experience of the melancholy 
effects of sin. We have ample proofs 
of the evil that follows in its train. 
They saw the brightness of its out- 
ward mask, but could not contem- 
plate its ghastly features. They saw 
the painted sepulchre, but we enter 
into the chambers of the dead, and 
find them full of bones and rotten- 
ness. Whatever may be the appear- 
ance or promise of sin, we have but 
to look back upon our own expe- 
rience, we have but to cast a glance 
around, and survey the uniform re- 
sults of transgression; and we may 
be convinced that the tree is not 
good for food; that its colour and 


its shape are mere deceptions of 


sense, and that poison of the dead- 
liest nature lurks beneath. Can you 
reflect upon a single breach of duty, 
which has procured you the grati- 
fication which it promised? Pleasant 
as it may have been for the moment, 
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can you now pronounce that it was 
good ? If not, we may sarely say, that 
your eyes are open, and that every 
crime of which you are guiltyis a 
crime committed against your better 
judgment. Though the tempter 
says that you will rejoice in sin ; 
that you will be the better for a lie 
or a fraud; for an act of disobedience 
to parents, or disrespect for their 
authority; for an act of profaneness 
agaiust God, or for habitual neglect 
of him; every oue who will take the 
trouble to observe and inquire, may 
ascertain that these representations 
are false. They spring directly from 
the father of lies, and are worthy of 
their iguominious sire. They se- 
duce and betray the innocent ; but 
are nothing better than a pretence 
in the mouth of the experienced 
sinner, He knows their utter worth- 
lessness : and if he ever denies the 
fact, it is with the silly hope of 
silencing his own conscience, or the 
detestable desire of overpowering 
yours. He knows, that in the long 
run the breach of God’s command- 
ments is neither good nor pleasant ; 
and may his example and his know- 
ledge, prove a guide and a warning 
to you ! 

The third temptation distinctly 
alluded to as contributing to the fall 
of man, is the undue desire of know- 
ledge. ‘* God doth know, that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.” You 
observe, that the expectation here 
held out, was not an expectation of 
the knowledge which is suited to 
mankind, but of some superior, and 
superhuman wisdom. ‘* Ye shall 
be as gods.” UHad the inhabitants 
of paradise limited their desire of 
knowledge, to such as their Maker 
had designed them to acquire, the 
wish would not only have been inno- 
cent, but laudable. Wisdom ex- 
ceedeth folly, as light excelleth dark- 
ness—aud with the single exception 
of spiritual perfections, God has 
no greater gift for men upon earth, 
than a wise and an understanding 


ce 
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heart. wisdom never 
prompts commission of 
unlawful actions, such wisdom is not 
to be acquired by transgressing the 
commandments of God. The tree 
to be desired to make one wise, is not 
the forbidden tree, of which it is 
death to taste; but the tree of life, 
which we may eat and live for ever. 
True knowledge makes men humble, 
pious, and obedient. False know- 
ledge puffeth up, and gives us a 
desire of being as gods. There is 
much even now, which you had bet- 
ter never learn. ‘The mysteries of 
infidelity, pollution, and crime, are 
mysteries of which it would be well, 
if we could all continue ignorant. 
But as this dreadful learning does 
exist in the world, and as their own 
or others frailty makes many men 
acquainted with it, the principal 
point to be guarded against, is the 
sacrifice of innocence for knowledge. 
Never desire to be acquainted with 
those subjects which are only known 
to sinners. Curiosity, utder proper 
control, is a great source of human 
effort: but let it not escape from 


the bands of virtue, or tempt you to 


pry into forbidden secrets. There 
is a bashfulness which may be num- 
bered among the more peculiar 
ornaments of youth, and is not easily 
prized above its worth. But there 
is also another and a false shame, a 
shame of appearing behind hand in 
the ways of the world, which it 
behoves you to avoid or correct. If 
you associate with those who are less 
innocent than yourselves, they will 
ridicule your ignorance of the paths 
of vice, and invite you to partake of 
the fruit which makes one wise. But 
do not consent to purchase wisdom 
at such an unhallowed rate. Believe 
not that any one, whose good opinion 
is worth having, will think the worse 
of a young person for his want 
of that acquaintance with the things 
of this world, which is only acquired 
by crime. Be assured that the sin- 
ners, who may excite your envy, who 
may appear to your inexperienced 
eyes to be as gods, knowing good 
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and evil, be assured that such per- 
sons, though they make a mock of 
your simplicity, or affect to pity 
your misfortune, will wish, before 
their sun has set, that they could 
place themselves in your situation, 
and would renounce all the gratifi- 
cation of superior knowledge, could 
they recover the innocence they have 
lost. Wisdom obtained by wicked- 
ness, will make them ashamed at 
last. Fora season, a short season, 
it may be a boast and a pride, but 
the Lord God will say unto them, 
what is this that thou hast done? 
and they will be speechless, not 
knowing how to reply. 

Such are the temptations with 
which you and all men are assailed. 
The lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life. The desire 
of independence, the desire of plea- 
sure, the desire of irreligious and 
forbidden knowledge, such are not 
of the Father, come not from the 
God who has made and preserves 
us, but from the great enemy of our 
immortal souls, the tempter who 
would fain persuade us fo make ship- 
wreck of the faith—let not his per- 
suasions gain admission into your 
mind—God has made us away by 
which we may escape, when we are 
tried—let it be diligently sought out 
and warily followed. He has placed 
you from your birth in what may be 
regarded as a second paradise, in 
the church.of his son Jesus Christ, 
where every provision is made for 
your spiritual support; and in which 
you may flourish and live for ever. 
If you had nothing to rely upon, 
except yourself, you would be placed 
in @ most precarious situation: since 
the same tempter who subdued Adam 
is on the watch for your ruin, and 
your natural power of resistance is 
gone. But Christ supplies you with 
supernatural strength. His atone- 
ment, his intercession, his grace, 
his commandment, his church, his 
sacraments, are so many means by 
which he has undertaken to uphold 
you, so many pledges of his power 
and his love. And why should you 
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be regardless of his claims—why 
should you be dissatisfied with that 
ample range of knowledge and of 
enjoyment which is allotted to you 
by the dispensation of your Re- 
deemer, and sigh for a more extend- 
ed scope. You are placed in his own 
garden, in the vineyard that is walled 
in and fenced on every side, and 
prepared for bearing fruit in its sea- 
son, You may eat of the fruit of the 
trees of the garden, of all the trees 
except the forbidden one, which 
produces sin. And why should you 
feel inclined to violate that solemn 
prohibition? Why, with so much 
real pleasure before us, with such 
noble opportunities for acquiring 
and increasing wisdom, you should 
fix your desires upon sinful enjoy- 
ment or unlawful knowledge, is a 
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problem which could not be solved 
without the aid of that book, which 
assures us, that although we were 
made originally upright, yet have 
we sought for ourselves many in- 
ventions—We have sought, and 
found, sin and death—We have de- 
served and we have incurred ex- 
pulsion from paradise, and exposure 
to punishment. But may He, by 
whose sacrifice that punishment is 
removed, enable you to continue 
among the faithful members of 
Christ, to resist the temptations of 
pride and of pleasure, to sacrifice 
what is apparently pleasant to what 
is really and substantially good, to 
refuse and reject the fruit of which 
Eve took and did eat, and to stretch 
Tree of 
life, and cat and live for ever. 
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Job xxxix, 14, 
Which leaveth her eggs in the earth, and 
warmeth them in dust. 

‘In our way over the plain, we 
fell in with an ostrich’s nest; if so 
one may call a bare concavity 
scratched in the sand, six feet in 
diameter, surrounded by a trench 
equally shallow, and without the 
smallest trace of any materials, such 
as grass, leaves, or sticks, to give it 
a resemblance to the nests of other 
birds. The ostriches to which it 
belonged, must have been at that 
time feeding at a great distance, or 
we should have seen them on so 
open a plain. The poor birds at 
their return would find that robbers 
had visited their home in their ab- 
sence; for we carried off all their 
eggs. Within this hollow, and 
quite exposed, lay twenty-five of 
these gigantic eggs, and in the 
trench nine more, intended, as the 
Hottentots observe, as the first food 
of the twenty-five young ones. 
Those in the hollow, being designed 


for incubation, may often prove 
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uselessto the traveller, but the 

others on the outside will always be 

found fit for eating.”—Burchell’s 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 

Africa. 

Deut. xiv, 1. 

Ye are the children of the Lord your 
God: ye shall not cut yourselves, nor 
make any baldness between your eyes 
for the dead. 


«« A short.distance farther, I met 
an old woman, who, having heard 
that I was desirous of knowing every 
thing relative to their customs, very 
good-naturedly stopped me to show 
her hands, and bade me observe 
that the little finger of the right 
hand had lost two joints, and that 
of the left one. She explained to 
me that they had been cut off at 
different times, to express grief or 
mourning for the death of three 
daughters. After this, I looked 
more attentively at those whom J 
met, and saw many other women, 
and some of the men, with their 
hands mutilated in the same man- 
ner.”’—The Same, 
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1 Sam, xiv. 25. 


And all they of the land came to a wood ; 
and there was honey upon the ground, 


“As we made our way through 
bushes and over rough ground, 
where no path could be found to 
guide us or render our travelling 
easier, the Hottentots sometimes, 
by choosing a smoother road, were 
scattered at a considerable distance 
from each other. To this circum. 
stance, we were indebted for some 
delightful wild honey, as one of 
them chanced thus to observe a 
number of bees entering a hole in 
the ground, which had formerly be- 
longed to some animal of the weasel 
kind. As he made signs for us to 
come to him, we turned that way, 
fearing he had met with some acci- 
dent; and, indeed, when the people 
began to unearth the bees, | did not 
expect that we should escape with- 
out being severely stung. But they 
knew so well how to manage an 
affair of this kind, and had gained 
so much experience, that they rob- 
bed the poor insects with the great- 
est ease and safety. Before they 
commenced digging, a fire was made 
near the hole, and constantly sup- 
plied with damp fuel to produce a 
cloud of smoke. In this the work- 
man was completely enveloped, so 
that the bees returning from the 
fields, were prevented from ap- 
proaching, while those which flew 
out of the nest, were driven by it to 
a distance. Yet the rest of our 
party, to avoid their resentment, 
found it prudent, either to ride off, 
or to stand also in the smoke. 
About three pounds of honey were 
obtained ; which, excepting a small 
share which I reserved till tea-time, 
they instantly devoured in the comb; 
and some of the Hottentots pro- 
fessed to be equally fond of the 
larva, or young imperfect bees. 
This was the first honey which had 
been found since we left Cape 
Town, or, at least, which I had 
partaken of: it appeared unusually 
liquid, and nearly as thin as w ater ; 
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yet it seemed as sweet, and of as 
delicate a taste, as the best honey 
of England, unless the hard fare 
to which I had been forced to ac- 
custom myself, might, by contrast, 
lead me to think it much better 


than it really was.”— The Same. 


Isaiah xxxv. 6. 

Then shall the lame man leap a3 an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing: for 
in the wilderness shall waters break 
out, and streams in the desert. 


« At this high level, we entered 
upon a very extensive open plain, 
abounding, to an incredible degree, 
in wild animals ; among which were 
several large herds of quakkas, and 
many wilde-beests or gnues: but 
the springbucks were far the most 
numerous, and, like flocks of sheep, 
completely covered several parts of 
the plain. Their uncertain move. 
ments rendered it impossible to es- 
timate their number, but I believe 
if I were to guess it at two thousand, 
I should still be within the truth. 
This is one of the most beautiful of 
the antelopes of Southern Africa; 
and it is certainly one of the most 
numerous. The plain afforded no 
other object to fix the attention ; 
and even if it had presented many, 
I should not readily have ceased 
admiring these elegant animals, or 
have been diverted from watching 
their manners, It was only occa. 
sionally, that they took those re- 
markable leaps which have been the 
origin of the name; but when graz- 
ing or moving atleisure, they walked 
or trotted like other antelopes, or 
as the common deer. When pur- 
sued, or hastening their pace, they 
frequently took an extraordinary 
bound, rising with curved or elevat- 
ed backs, high into the air, gene- 
rally to the height of eight feet, 
and appearing as if about to take 
flight. Some of the herds moved 
by us almost within musket-shot ; 
and I observed that in crossing the 
beaten road, the greater number 
cleared it by one of those flying 
leaps. As the read was quite 
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smooth, and level with the plain, 
there was no necessity for their 
leaping over it; but it seemed that 
the fear of asnare, or a natural dis- 
position to regard man as their 
enemy, induced them to mistrust 
even the ground which he had trod- 
den.”—The Same. 


10. 


If she have washed the saints’ feet. 


1 Tim. v. 


“I now for the first time, had an 
opportunity of witnessing the old 
colonial custom, of washing feet 
after supper. A maid-servant car- 
ried round to each member of the 
family in turn, according to age, a 
small tub of water, in which all 
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washed in the same water. It 
must be regarded as a proof of their 
good sense, that they showed re- 
spect to the habits of a foreigner, 
by not pressing me to join in this 
ceremony: the tub was merely 
offered to me, and then passed on. 
But this custom is, | believe, gra- 
dually wearing away, throughout 
the colony. Its utility was more 
evident in former times, when the 
colonists went without stockings, as 
indeed many do at the present time ; 
but since the country has become 
so much richer, that almost every 
person can afford to clothe himself 
more completely, this practice is 
falling into disuse.” —The Same. 





ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 27.—Edward the Third. 


Tue wars which distinguished 
the reign of Edward the Third, the 
captive monarchs who graced his 
triumph, and the chivalrous son 
who shared his glory, occupy the 


principal place in the ordinary his- 


tories of the age. Closer observers 
have not failed to remark, that from 
this zra we may date the power and 
influence of the House of Commons, 
and the first germ of the Reforma- 
tion. Edward’s victories, and to- 
wards the conclusion of his life, his 
disasters and defeats, were a con- 
tinual drain upon the purses of his 
people, and when once they had 
learned to couple the redress of 
grievances with the replenishment 
of the exchequer, the frequency 
with which the latter was required, 
afforded many favourable opportu- 
nities for insisting upon the former. 
When the King declined in age and 
vigour, the jealousies of his sons 
divided the nation into parties, and 
the Commons received as decided 
support from the Black Prince, as 
the courtiers obtained from his 
brother John of Gaunt. The whole 
history of the reign, proves that the 


minds of men were unsettled. There 
was an evident tendency to altera- 
tion, if not to improvement. And 
the sedition and tumults which oc- 
curred under Richard the Second, 
and the contests between York and 
Lancaster, for which they silently 
prepared the way, may all be per- 
ceived in their embryo state, in the 
complaints and remonstrances of 
King Edward's Parliaments, in the 
support which they received from 
the most distinguished of his chil- 
dren, and in the ambition and ri- 
valry by which that support was 
rendered necessary. 

Still more distinctly may we trace 
the future power of the Reformation 
in the unbridled excesses of the 
Pope and his agents; and in the 
murmurs which they universally ex- 
cited. - Whatever may be thought of 
Wicliff or his immediate followers, 
were they ten times more worthless 
than the Romanists endeavour to 
make them appear, it would still be 
true, that Papal encroachments, 
corruptions, and exactions, had now 
nearly reached their limit, and the 
commencement of a reaction would 
continue plainly visible on the can- 


vass, Reserving our remarks upon 
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Wiclitf for another Number, the 
present sketch will be devoted to 
those ecclesiastical occurrences of 
the reign of Edward the Third, with 
which the Reformer was altogether 
unconnected. 

The first event of any consequence, 
was the quarrel between the King 
and Stratford, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. This Prelate before his 
advancement to the primacy, was 
one of Edward's principal ministers, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Chan- 
cellor. The King and the Pope 
concurred in his appointment, and 
the Monks of Canterbury made a 
virtue of necessity, and elected him 
to fill the vacant see. The Pope’s 
object was to make an opening at 
Winchester, for Orlton Bishop of 
Worcester, who was patronized by 
the King of France. And it is dif- 
ficult to conceive a stronger instance 
of the Pope’s authority, and of the 
mischievous purposes to which it 
was applicable, than is furnished by 
the success of this scheme. It was 
at first opposed by Edward, but he 
was subsequently cajoled into com- 
pliance, and became the tame spec- 
tator of a transaction, by which a 
Prelate who had proved himself to 
be in Philip’s interest, was rewarded 
for his treachery with the rich Bishop- 
rick of Wiuchester. Thus through 
the kindly intervention of Rome, 
English preferment became the. re- 
ward of French services, and one of 
the most able and powerful of our 
sovereigns consented to promote the 
creature of another monarch, his 
great rival and enemy. 

Stratford is not chargeable with 
attachment to the court of Rome. 
On the contrary, he is said to have 
convinced King Edward of his right 
to the throne of that kingdom, and 
urged him on to that assertion of 
his claim, by which Europe was so 
long disturbed. When the burden 
of the war began to press heavily on 
the people, and the supplies granted 
by Parliament proved insufficient 
for its maintenance, Edward returned 
unexpectedly to England, and or- 
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dered the Archbishop, the Bishop 
of Chichester, and the Bishop of 
Coventry to be arrested. The two 
latter filled the posts of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Lord Treasurer, and the 
particulars of the accusation against 
them are not recorded. They were 
probably proceeded against as 
members of the administration, of 
which the Archbishop was at the 
head, and as accomplices in the 
crimes for which he was subsequently 
arraigned, The charges against the 
Primate, according to the reports of 
historians amounted to high-treason. 
He was suspected of having been 
either overawed by the Pope, or 
corrupted by the King of France 
into an opposition to the war, which 
he had originally recommended, and 
it is stated that he both counselled 
Edward to conclude a dishonourable 
peace, and prevented the success of 
his campaigns by withholding the 
necessary supplies, The falsehood 
of these suspicions is clearly esta- 
blished. Alarmed at the imprison- 
ment with which he was menaced, 
Archbishop Stratford repaired to 
Canterbury, and refused to surrender 
to the king’s messengers, or to an- 
swer before any tribunal except the 
Parliament. His stayat Canterbury 
was employed in strengthening him- 
self by ecclesiastical censures, and by 
courting the favour of the people. 
He harangued publicly in his Ca- 
thedral, upon the errors of his past 
life, upon his excessive attention to 
temporal affairs, upon the consequent 
neglect of his spiritual duties, and 
upon his wish, in imitation of the 
canonized Becket, tu renounce the 
employment of Courts and the fa- 
vour of Kings, and devote himself 
to the care of his master’s sheep. 
At the conclusion of this harangue 
he solemnly excommunicated all 
disturbers of the public peace of the 
kingdom, all violators of the privi- 
leges of the Church, or the liberties 
of Magna Charta, and all false 
accusers of the Bishops or Metro- 
politans. The Bishop of London, 
and other Suffragans were required 
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to publish this sentence throughout 
their dioceses. 

Edward met it with proclamations 
of an opposite tendency. He re- 
proached Stratford with ingratitude, 
misgoverament, and extravagance ; 
attributed the recent disasters 
to a failure of the supplies; and 
declared that the money levied upon 
the people, would have been suf- 
ficient for all the expences of the 
campaign, if it had been honestly 
collected and brought to account. 
The Archbishop replied in a very 
high tone, reminded the King that 
the Sacerdotal power was supe- 
rior to the Regal, that Emperors 
had been excommunicated for pre- 
suming to condemn the Clergy, and 
that he and his council “ by calling 
the ministers and priests of God 
Almighty to account, had in effect 
been so hardy as to sit in judgment 
upon the Divine Majesty.” The par- 
ticular answers of the Archbishop 
are more direct and satisfactory than 
would be anticipated from this ex- 
travagant introduction, He denies 


having done more than join in the 


common opinion in favour of Ed- 
ward’s claim to the French throne, 
asserts his own innocence in all 
matters connected with his adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and offers 
to defend his conduct therein before 
the King and the Parliament. The 
charge of profusion and corruption 
is retorted upon the King’s immedi- 
ate attendants; and the Primate 
concludes by declaring, that although 
he had crossed the channel two- 
and-thirty times on the public ser- 
vice, besides several journies into 
Scotland, he had lived principally 
upon his own fortune, and never 
received more than three hundred 
pounds from the Exchequer, In 
the enda Parliament was summoned. 
The Archbishop received his writ, 
but was refused admittance to the 
House of Lords, and desired to 
plead to an information brought 
against him in the inferior courts. 
He asserted the right of being tried 
by his Peers, and after some dispute 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 64. 
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and delay, it was conceded to him. 
Here the matter ended. The King 
obtained a further supply of money, 
returned to prosecute the war in 
France, took Stratford again into 
favour, and made him one of his 
ministers. Two years afterwards, 
the articles of impeachment were 
declared frivolous and false; and 
the Primate was permitted as here- 
tofore, to divide his time in very 
unequal portions, between the affairs 
of the Church and the State. 

His unbecoming and excessive 
attachment to the latter, appears to 
have been his principal fault} and 
it was a fault which Edward tempted 
all his Bishops to commit, The 
rival parties in his Cabinet were 
headed, the one by Archbishop 
Stratford, the other by Bishop 
Orlton. William of Wickam was 
for many years his chief favourite 
and minister, the great builder of his 
palaces, and dispenser of his boun- 
ties; and there are abundant proofs 
of the ability with which he dis- 
charged his important trust. It is 
only to be regretted, that a Prince 
who selected such skilful servants, 
should not have directed their atten. 
tion to their more peculiar duties. 
The improving sense and intelligence 
of the people began to shew them, 
that military and civil employments 
were not the proper sphere of action 
for Archbishops and Bishops. And 
King Edward was petitioned by his 
Parliament, (Ann. 1370) that the 
otices of Chancellor, ‘Treasurer, 
and Keeper of the Privy Seal, should 
be bestowed for the future exclu. 
sively on the Laity. He promised 
to grant their prayer, but he did not 
keep his word, The Clergy proved 
so useful to the monarchs of that 
age, that they were pressed into 
every service. And while the French 
Prelates fought in their master’s 
armies, and lost their lives in his 
service, the English devoted them- 
selyes to more pacific occupations. 
Archbishop Stratford and Bishop 
Orlton, were, as we have already 
seen, the ambassadors and minis< 

Dd 
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ters of King Edward; William 
of Wickam, was the superintendant 
of his great public works, and his 
agent in all descriptions of business, 
while the Courts of Law, and other 
departments were filled almost en- 
tirely with the Clergy. In neigh- 
bouring nations, things were rather 
worse than better; two French Arch- 
bishops, and the High Pryor of France 
having been killed at the battle of 
Cressy. The glaring impropriety 
of such practices as these, may be 
considered as one of the causes 
which weakened the influence of 
the Pope, and gradually prepared 
men to cast off his yoke. 

In fact his temporal yoke pressed 
so severely in the reign of Edward the 
Third, that incessant attempts were 
made to remove it. His spiritual 
power was not yet generally question- 
ed. The usurpations of which he was 
guilty in his civil capacity, made 
themselves felt. Statute after Sta- 
tute was passed against Provisions 
and Reservations, The Parliament 
proved itself to be in earnest, by 
the perseverance with which these 
laws were amended, reinforced, and 
perfected. The King having re- 
monstrated in vain with the Pope, 
and being informed in a contemp- 
tuous tone, that the Emperor and 
King of France had submitted to 
the Holy See, replied, that if those 
potentates should take the Pope’s 
part, he was ready to give battle to 
them both, in defence of the liber- 
ties of his crown, It was enacted 
that the court of Rome should not 
present to any Church preferment 
in England, and that whoever dis- 
turbed a patron under the autho- 
rity of a papal provision, should be 
fined and imprisoned at the King’s 
discretion. And when the Pope 
had the folly to demand the pay- 
ment of King John’s annuity, a 
badge of vassalage which had only 
been submitted to by the weakest 
princes, it was unanimously agreed 
by all the estates of the realm, that 
John’s grant was null and void, 
being without the concurrence of 

bat 
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Parliament, and contrary to his co- 
ronation oath, 

In the earlier part of the reign, 
a formal remonstrance was made to 
Pope Clement, by the King and the 
great Council, on the subject of 
provisions and reservations, Cle- 
ment’s extravagance had exhausted 
the papal treasury.—( Walsingham, 
p.- 515.) In order to replenish it 
he had recourse to the usual prac- 
tices ; but carried them farther than 
his predecessors had ventured to do. 
He erected several new Cardinal- 
ships, conferred them upon his own 
courtiers, and endowed them with 
livings to a large amount in England. 
These endowments or provisions 
were declared null by the king ; and 
the correspondence upon the sub- 
ject has been preserved in Walsing- 
ham’s History. ‘The King states 
that his ancestors, and the ances- 
tors of his nobilty, had so munifi- 
cently endowed the Church in his 
dominions, that the vine of the 
Lord flourished and bore fruit, un- 
til a wild boar out of the woods 
destroyed it. The impositions and 
provisions of the Apostolic See, re- 
cently become more grievous than 
ever—have diverted Church pro- 
perty from its proper channel, and 
bestowed it upon unworthy men, 
for the most part aliens, and often 
enemies of the King. These per- 
sons never reside on their bene- 
fices, and neither know the faces nor 
understand the language of the 
sheep committed to their charge. 
Thus is the worship of Christ di- 
minished, the cure of souls ne- 
glected, hospitality abolished, the 
rights of the different Churches are 
lost, the houses of the Clergy fall 
into decay, the devotion of the peo- 
ple is extinct, and the Clergy of the 
country, men of great learning and 
honest lives, who might occupy 
these posts advantageously for them- 
selves and for the public, desert 
those pursuits in which they see no 
prospect of success. Thus also the 
right of patronage, inherent in the 
crown, and in individuals, is weak- 
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ened, and will ultimately be taken 
away. The treasure of the country 
is exported to enrich our neigh- 
bours, if not our enemies; the evil 
is felt and declared to be intolerable 
by the community at large, and a 
speedy and effectual remedy must 
be devised. We appeal therefore 


to the successors of the Prince of 


the Apostle Ss, as to persons com- 
manded to feed not shear the Lord’s 
sheep, to strengthen not oppress 
their brethren; and intreat them 
for the future to leave patrons in 
possession of their patronage, and 
to allow Cathedral and other 
Churches the liberty of free elec- 
tions. Our predecessors were ac- 
customed to fill up those Churehes 
with fit men by their own royal 
authority. Until at the instance of 
the Holy See, they conceded the 
election to the chapter, upon condi- 
tions which that See confirmed. 
By the use which is made at Rome 
of provisions and reservations, the 
elections in chapter are virtually 
set aside, the conditions before al- 
luded to are broken; the whole 
compact, being violated by the 
Pope, is void, and the King is re- 
stored to his ancient right and pre- 
rogative. His Holiness is therefore 
humbly desired to put an end to 
these intolerable evils. 

Such is the substance of the 
King’s epistle, written originally in 
Latin, and recorded by Walsingham. 
Fox translates the letter from the 
Parliament, written in French. The 
purport of both is the same, but 
the language of the latter more for- 
cible aud peremptory. It runs in 
the names of “ the princes, dukes, 
earls, barons, knights, citizens, bur- 


gesses, and all the commonalty of 


the realm of England, in Parliament 
assembled,” and it makes no men- 
tion of the King’s right to appoint 
to bishoprics, &c. In other re- 
spects it does not differ from the 
epistle in Walsingham, and the facts 
asserted in both are fully borne out 
by a variety of independent autho- 
rity. 
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The pretence upon which Pope 
Clemeut justified his conduct, was 
that the newly-appointed Cardinals 
were employed in transacting the 
business of the Church of England ; 
and that they would attend to it 
more punctually and more pleasantly 
when their revenues were derived 
from that country. The artifice, 
however, by which these papal pro- 
visions were preserved from imme- 
diate destruction, was a well-timed 
compliance with the wishes of the 
King. If a chapter proved contu- 
macious, and did not elect the mo- 
narch’s nominee, the affair was ge- 
nerally arranged by a provision from 
the Pope. ‘There is one instance 
of this, mentioned by Walsingham, 
more disgraceful than the rest. In 
the year 1333, the chapter of Dur- 
ham elected one of their own monks. 
He was confirmed and consecrated 
by the Archbishop of York, al- 
though it was understood that King 
Edward favoured another person. 
This person, named Richard de Bury, 
was one of the King’s Chaplains, and 
having procured the usual letters 
from Rome, he was consecrated at 
Chertsey by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and immediately took possession 
of the See of Durham; the regue 
larly elected Prelate being sent 
back to his cloister, a Bishop with- 
out a Bishopric. Upon the death 
of Bury, in 1345, the King applied 
to the Pope in fayour of Thomas 
Hatfield, his Secretary. This event 
taking place shortly after the Par- 
liamentary proceedings already de- 
scribed, is rightly considered by 
the historian as highly opprobrious 
to Edward, But the Pope resolved 
to keep the King in countenance ; 
gladly acceded to his request, and 
being told by bis Cardinals that the 
man was of a trifling character, and 
a layman, answered, if the King had 
recommended an ass for the turn 
lhe should have prevailed *. 

Such were the compromises and 


See Walsingham, Hist. Ang. p. 133. 
and Upodig. Neustria, p. 516. 
pd2 
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accommodations by which Popes 
and Princes played into each other's 
hands. And we could hardly find 
a more convincing proof of the ini- 
quity of the system, than that popish 
writers have no other excuse for 
such enormities, than that the Pope, 
poor innocent prelate, was decoyed 
into them by the secular monarchs. 
If this be true, the Pope was the 
unconscious instrument of his own 
aggrandizement. Since for every pro- 
vision bestowed at the King’s re- 
quest upon his favourites, ten were 
bestowed from bribery or nepotism, 
upon the creatures of the Apostolic 
See. 

The fairest and soundest decision 
upon the merits of the question is, 
that the guilt of the papacy was 
enhanced by this scandalous coali- 
tion. Not content with plundering 
the Church in their own proper per- 
sons, for the supply of their own 
proper necessities, the Popes of the 
fourteenth century entered into a 
compact with the Princes of Europe, 
by which a similar privilege was 
conferred upon the latter also. 
The injudicious advocates for the 
Romish court, persuade themselves 
that enough has been accomplished, 
when the misconduct of the Kings 
is established. Do they think us 
so blind as not to see that this mis- 
conduct was winked at, encouraged, 
and taught by the pretended suc- 
cessor of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles * ? 





* If the reader wishes to see this sys- 
tem artfully glossed over and defended, he 
may refer to Mr. Lingard’s History of 
England, vol, iii. p. 144, for an entertain- 
ing specimen of sophistry or self-deceit, 
The Pope’s provisions and reservations are 
said to have devolved upon him, instead 
of having been usurped by him ; the false- 
hoods of his Holiness respecting the 
Italian Cardinals are termed a condescend- 
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In the 48th year of his reign, Ed- 
ward the Third ordered an account to 
be taken of the Ecclesiastical Bene- 
fices in the hands of Italians and 
other strangers. Fox transcribes a 
part of the returns, but assures us 
that a correct list would occupy half a 
quire of paper. Not less than four- 
teen Cardinals appear on the roll; 
and their preferments seem to have 
been conferred with very little se- 
lection, and no narrow limit. Lord 
Francis of St. Sabine, Priest and 
Cardinal, was Dean of Lichfield, 
and a Prebendary of York. Lord 
Reginald of St. Adrian, Deacon and 
Cardinal, had the Parsonage of Go- 
dalming, and the Deanery of Salis- 
bury, with the Churches and Chapels 
thereunto annexed. The Deanery 
of York, and the Archdeaconries of 
Suffolk, York, Berks, Dorset, Can- 
terbury and Wells, were in the 
hands of these Italian absentees. 
So ineffectual after all were the 
laws and remonstrances of King 
Edward. Neither he nor his supe. 
rior Clergy desired that they should 
be complied with. The Pope had 
a manifest interest in preserving his 
usurped power; and he contrived 
to give the Prince and his Prelates 
a share in the spoil. The real suf- 
ferers and the sincere complainants, 
were the people, and the Clergy 
not connected with the Ceurt. And 
although the voice of these parties 
was loud enough to make itself 
heard, it was not sufficiently power- 
ful to enforce compliance with its 
demands, 





ing reply; and Mr. Lingard is highly 
pleased to find, that in all the anti-popery 
of the reign of Edward III., the spiritual 
power of the Apostolic See was not called 
in question, If we remember that this 
power was then at its height, the argu- 
ment drawn from such a circumstance 
carries very little weight. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES. 


The Life of the Right Rev. Father 
in God, Edward Rainbow, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 


Dr. Epwarp Rainbow was born at Bli- 
ton, a village in Lindsey Coast, Lincoln- 
shire, near unto Gainsborough, a noted 
market town upon Trent, that English 
Ganges, which divides this kingdom into 
two parts, southern and northern, 

The day in which he first drew breath 
was the 20th of April, 1608, a year not 
forgotten in our English annals, since in it 
there were three Scottish Bishops conse- 
crated by men of the same sacred order in 
this nation, our Church being thereby 
made at least a nurse to that of Scotland. 
And no less remarkable was it for extend- 
ing the civil power of our monarchs, toge- 
ther with the propagation of the Gospel 
by the English planting of Virginia, al- 
though formerly discovered by the learned 
and unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh. 

As an honest extraction is that which 
gives a greater lustre to all persons, and 
often recommends them more easily to 
the esteem of others; so cannot this our 
right reverend and worthy prelate be with- 
out injustice denied that respect which is 
due to one virtuously descended, he deriv- 
ing his original from parents more good 
than great, and eminent for their piety and 
real worth. 

His father, Mr. Thomas Rainbow, was 
areverend divine, noted for his learning 
and virtue, who, after his being educated 
at Christ’s College, in Cambridge, was 
first presented to the rectory of Bliton 
above-mentioned, and then to that of 
Wintringham, in the same county of Lin- 
coln, situate upon Humber, that great 
A‘stuarium, where so many rivers meet 
ere they pay their tributes to the 
ocean; both which places were conferred 
apon him by the worshipful family of the 
Wrays, of Glentworth. Aud he is said to 
have well deserved such advancement, 
being a man who preached as well to his 
parishioners by his exemplary good life, as 
by his sound doctrine ; and when he died 
(though I cannot learn certainly when 
that was) left the odour of a good name 
behind him. 

Nor was his mother, Mrs. Rebecca 
Allen, daughter to Mr. David Allen, rector 
of Ludborough, in Lindsey Coast aforesaid, 
an unfit consort for so worthy a man; for, 


to many of those good qualifications of a 
woman mentioned by the wisest of Kings, 
she added that of the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, even in the original languages, 
being trained up by her father to the un- 
derstanding of the Latin, the Greek, and 
the Hebrew. Sv that if the female sex, 
Eustochium and others, have been so much 
commended by St. Hierom for their great 
skill in the sacred writings, the praise that 
this excellent matron merited in this kind 
ought not to be forgotten: which is also a 
pregnant instance, that the other sex is 
not incapable of some of the most pro- 
found studies, and not altogether unfit to 
walk in the most retired paths of learning. 

Our Edward Rainbow had the name of 
Edward given him from his godfather, 
Mr. Edward Wray, of Rycot, who was 
younger brother to Sir John Wray, the 
elder, and who was a great courtier and 
favourite of the elder George Duke of 
Buckingham, by whose interest Mr. Wray 
married the heiress of the honour and for- 
tune of the Lord Norris of Rycot, and to 
whom jointly with his brother Sir John 
Wray, his godson, Mr. Rainbow after- 
wards dedicated his first printed sermon, 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross, entitled, La- 
bour forbidden and commanded. 

But to return whence we have digress- 
ed a little ; from such pious parents, who 
can doubt but Edward Rainbow met with 
a good education? Goodness is diffusive 
of itself by nature, and most especially 
when seated in those of so near a relation 
as parents to children, ‘The sense of their 
duty in the first quickens their desires of 
propagating their virtues in their offspring, 
as well as continuing in them their names 
to posterity. And accordingly this virtu- 
ous couple took great care early to instil 
into this their son the principles of reli- 
gion, a great and cordial love for his hea- 
venly Lord and Master, and a just fear to 
offend him in the breach of any of his di- 
vine commands, They taught him to 
aspire to the possession of that celestial 
country, where that love for true piety 
would be as unbounded as that God who 
is the original of it. And doubtless the 
early cultivating of so hopeful a plant was 
not ineffectual, as the sequel shewed. He 
had been taught that this life was but a 
pilgrimage, and what would be the con- 
clusion of minding his walking therein 
soon, which made him basten his pace to 
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Heaven-ward ; for travellers never hasten 
so much as when they expect good lodg- 
ings at their journey’s end, 

His infancy being past, about nine years 
of age he was sent to Fillingham, a village 
in the so often-mentioned county of Lin- 
coln, where his grandmother Allen, and 
his aunt Peachel, his mother’s sister, lived : 
at which place he began to lay the foun- 
dation of secular learning, which his pa- 
rents, observing him to be very capable 
of improving to a considerable height, sent 
him, in the year 1619, to the public school 
of Gainsborough, and from thence, in 
April, 1620, to Peterborough, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, to be one of the scholars 
ot Dr. Jolin Williams, who was then Pre- 
bend of that Church. And it was upon 
his account that Edward Rainbow 
sent to Westminster School, in June, 1621, 
Dr. Williams, old Mr. Rainbow's great 
friend, being advanced to the Deanery of 
Westminster and the Bishopric of Lin- 
coln, and consequently had thereby better 
opportunities to gratify his friend's son in 
Westminster, where he then chose to re- 
side. 

In all these short stages of his youth, 
he was so far from frustrating the hopes 
which his parents had conceived of him, 
that the great proficiency under bis several 
masters, adorned with his meek and oblig- 
ing humour, easily gained him the favour 
of his instructors, and the esteem of his 
more diligent school-fellows: in which 
state he continued till fitted for the Uni- 
versity, and then he was sent to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, in July, 1623, at 
the age of fifteen, where his elder brother 
John was admitted, and died Fellow of 
that house. He had before this, viz. in 
March, 1621, lost his dear mother, which 
loss gave him all the disturbance that a 
dutiful son was capable of, for the death 
of so prndent and tender a mother, and 
whom he never mentioned without ho- 
nour, Nor did she die lamented by him 
alone, but by all those who were ac- 
quainted with her extraordiuary parts and 
religious conversation, and who were not 
generally enemies of, or strangers to true 
virtue, 

Having paid the debt due to the me- 
mory of his good mother, I am obliged to 
resume the thread of his history, and con- 
sequently to mention, that during his stay 
in Oxford, he applied himself to his studies 
with that attention, which became the son 
of so learned a father; which course he 
held on in Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
whither he was transplanted June 1, 1625, 
and that upon the following occasion. 

The right honourable aud truly noble 


was 
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lady, Frances, Countess Dowager of War- 
wick, and daughter to Sir Christopher 
Wray, sometime Lord Chief Justice of 
England, as she inherited her father’s libe- 
rality, who had been a great benefactor to 
the last mentioned College of Magdalen, 
in giving lands and monies to it for the 
founding a fellowship and two scholarships, 
so did she also inherit the kinduess of her 
family to that of Edward Rainbow, and 
therefore in her lifetime did him that ho- 
nour to nominate him one of her scholars 
there. Upon which account (as hath been 
already hinted) he removed trom Oxford 
thither, and was admitted into that College 
and scholarship at the time above-men- 
tioned. He took his degree of Bachelo 
of Arts there in 1627, and commenced 
Master of Arts in 1630, a year which is 
sufficiently remarkable in history for the 
birth of our late gracious sovereign Charles 
the Second, and for the descent of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, King of Sweden, into Ger- 
many, where, till death put a period to his 
martial achievements, victory seemed to 
be his constant attendant, 

In July, after he had proceeded Master 
of Arts, he was sent for to teach the Free 
School at Kirton, in Lindsey Coast (three 
or four miles from Bliton,) which was 
proffered to him by that great patron of 
his family, Sir John Wray, whither he 
went, choosing rather to be employed, 
though in a low station, where he might 
be serviceable to his country, than to in- 
dulge himself in ease and idleness, which 
are not seldom the incentives to vice, and 
too often do prove the ruin of the most 
hopeful young men. 

3ut before we conduct him from Barn- 
well, in Northamptonshire, from Mr. Bote- 
ler’s, who had married his mother’s sister, 
whither he had some time before retired 
by reason of the hot sickness, give me 
leave to add, that as few Graduates, at 
least such as are Masters of Arts, and 
have behaved themselves according to the 
statutes of the University, do Wepart 
thence without a testimony under the 
public seal of that University ; so he had, 
together with that, an unusual approba- 
tion from that learned body: for during 
his stay there, he had early given such un- 
deniable proofs of lis being the master 
of a prompt and facetious wit, and that 
upon several accidental and less remark- 
able occasions, that he was thereby suffi- 
ciently distinguished from the crowd; and 
the fame hereof, put him and it to so un- 
usual a trial, that perhaps the history of 
that famous University cannot furnish us 
with mavy parallels thereto, 

The Tripos, who was at the scholar’s 
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act chosen to divert the University with 
his wit, did it with so much sarcasm and 
abuse, and with such severe reflections 
upon the principal persons in that eminent 
body, that the Vice-Chancellor not suffer- 
ing him any longer to continue in his scur- 
rility, had ordered him to be pulled down, 
Our Mr. Rainbow, though unprovided, 
and without the least forethought, was 
called up to succeed him in that slippery 
place of honour ; which difficult province 
(and made then more difficult by the pub- 
lic reprimand of his predecessor,) he ma- 
naged so dexterously, aud made his ex- 
tempore speech with so facetious an air, 
and delivered it so smoothly and agree- 
ably, that far from dashing against the 
rock of censure, which the other had split 
upon, he procured the general satisfaction 
of his auditors, and a just applause to him- 
self. Nor had he before this departure 
gained himself less esteem in that College 
of Magdalen, where he had been educat- 
ed, than in that more public stage of the 
University: for, among others, Dr. Henry 
Smith, who was then Master of that Col- 
lege, being chaplain to the right honour- 
able Thomas Earl of Suffolk, sometime 
Lord Treasurer of England, and presented 
hy him to that place, and one who was an 
able judge of a scholar’s worth, having 
taken notice of Mr. Rainbow’s excellent 
parts and good deportment, was very de- 
sirous to have retained him in the Col- 
lege ; but there being then no prospect of 
any preferment that might invite him to 
stay, the worthy Doctor consented, though 
not without some reluctance, to Mr. 
Rainbow’s removal to Kirton School afore- 
said, which laborious employment, so un- 
easy to most ingenuous persons, he dis- 
charged a little while with more satisfac- 
tion to those men, whose children were in- 
trusted to his care, than to himself; for 
this new charge being not so agreeable to 
his inclinations, he quitted it ere long, 
and went to London, with two or three 
more of the same standing and College, 
after he had by the way paid a visit to his 
friends in Cambridge, and settled himself 
at Fuller’s-rents. 

When he went into sacred orders I can- 
not learn, for he hath in his diaries very 
rarely taken any notice of any preferment 
bestowed on him, as incompatible with 
that low and mean opinion he entertained 
of himself; only this I find, that the first 
time he preached was in April, 1632, at 
Glentworth, by which may be collected, 
that he was not admitted into orders till 
he had commenced Master of Arts. He 
staid a quarter of a year in Fuller’s-rents, 
whence he removed to Sion College, for 
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the benefit of the good library in that 
place. And he enjoyed himself and his 
friends freely and without noise; and as 
he thirsted after more knowledge, and 
daily improved it in that retirement, so 
he had in the year following some hopes 
of shewing it to the benefit of others, 
(though he was sufficiently averse to all 
ostentation) in becoming chaplain to that 
worthy and learned society of [.incoln’s- 
Inn ; and there he met with no small en- 
couragement in his pretensions, having 
gained the approbation of the most judi- 
cious persons concerned in that election; 
but he succeeded not in his design, another 
man, who had a louder voice, being pre- 
ferred before him. 

And now, lest bis disappointment should 
tempt him to despond, the all-wise God, 
who knew best what was fit for him, and 
who never fails those that diligently seek 
and serve him, as we may charitably con- 
clude our Mr, Rainbow then did, since he 
hath left so many testimonies of his private 
devotion in his diaries ; he, I say, did not 
forsake him in his exigency. For, after 
this generous dismission, rather than re- 
fusal of him at Lincoln’s-Inn, where he 
staid two or three months, he was in June, 
the same year, made curate at the Savoy, 
and from thence invited to return to his 
beloved college of Magdalen, by Dr. 
Smith, the master, and some of the fel- 
lows, with the proffer of the first fellow- 
ship that fell. Any preferment in that 
place was likely to be acceptable to Mr, 
Rainbow; but the thought thereof had an 
irresistible charm to bring him thither, 
when seconded by the kindness of that so- 
ciety, which, in contradiction to the old 
proverb, forgot him not in his absence. 

The proffer was noble and tempting, 
and met with an agreeable success; for 
Mr. Rainbow upon this returned to the 
college, and accordingly, on Nov. 13, 
1633, he was pre-elected fellow pro do- 
mino fundatore, of the foundation, and 
thereupon, in Jan. 28th following, he was 
admitted to the vacancy of the next fel- 
lowship. But that, it seems, as expecta- 
tions often are but airy, did not soon fall, 
and therefore, that he might not have a 
title without profit, he was elected and 
admitted into a fellowship pro Doctore 
Goch, in June 24, 1634, which pvotwith- 
standing he would not accept of without a 
Salvo jure et interesse iv his former elec- 
tion, lestit should prejudice his right to a 
fellowship of the foundation: to which 
condition the master and the fellows wil- 
lingly consented. For they who so much 
desired his company, would not, to enjoy 
it, scruple at any thing which was not in- 
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consistent with their oaths and statutes. In 
pursuance of which design, on December 
19th following, they unanimously decreed, 
that his first election and admission should 
be sufficient for him to obtain and enjoy 
what fellowship soever first and next va- 
cant, unless appropriated to some school 
or scholarship by its original foundation. 
Which decree extended to four fellowships 
more than his first admission; a thing so 
uncommon, that I am assured, froma very 
good hand, the like instance cannot easily 
be met with in that college books, 

We have seen Mr. Rainbow resettled in 
that college, let us, in the next place, see 
whether he answered the expectations 
and hopes which had been conceived of 
him. 

To understand this the better, we will 
consider him under a double capacity, as a 
preacher and as a tutor, As to the former 
of these, though I cannot, as I have already 
mentioned, find the time when he entered 
into holy orders, yet I am informed, that 
after his fixing again in the university he 
preached two sermons at St, Paul's Cross, 
the one in Sept. 28, 1634, upon John vi. 
27. which he printed at the entreaty of his 
friends, and intitled it, Labour forbid- 
den and commanded, avd dedicated the 
same to Sir John Wray, Bart. and his 
brother Mr. Edward Wray: and another 
in 1639. And in the university he he- 
came a very celebrated preacher, as he 
had formerly been highly respected for 
some other exercises performed by him 
there in his younger years: for his ser- 
mons before the university were heard with 
great applause. His audience was always 
crowded and thronged; and, to give you 
one instance of the great esteem he had 
publicly gained as an eminent preacher, I 
need only to mention, that when he who 
was appointed to preach in the University 
Church, failed to perform that duty, the 
vice-chancellor that then was, earnestly 
desired Mr. Rainbow to supply that pub- 
lic defect; which, though unwilling to un- 
dertake, as having neither any notes about 
him, nor time for premeditation, at last, 
through the solicitation of that public per- 
son, he condescended to it; and his ready 
parts and great abilities enabled him, by 
God’s blessing thereon, to perform that 
difficult task with satisfaction, and even 
admiration, which his modesty would have 
dissuaded him from attempting. 

This was indeed a public trial and at- 
testation of his worth, and that before so 
eminent and learned a society; and there- 
fore, when in the sequel of this perform- 
ance he found himself but too apt in cases 
of this nature to be pleased and elated 
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with the vain praises, as he styled them, 
of a frothy wit, he, upon serious consider- 
ation with himself, finding such encomiums 
to be but glittering nothings, and no fit 
objects for his contemplation, which should 
not fix upon any thing but more lasting 
and solid joys, and begging the Divine as- 
sistance to the completing of that pious 
design, did set himself to bend his studies 
another way, though with much more dif- 
ficulty and toil to himself; since those, by 
him, unaffected flowers of rhetoric which 
appeared, and those sparkling rays of wit 
which shone forth in his first performances 
at the university, as well as in the late 
meutioned sermon, Labour forbidden und 
commanded, though they came to him na- 
turally in a manner, and with much ease, 
did not, in his judgment at least, tend to 
the advancement of God’s glory, which is 
the principal end of our nativity, and 
which, he wisely and truly judged, ought 
to be the chief end and design of every 
sermon, 

He did not think that a sermon, or ra- 
ther an harangue, garnished with tropical 
and figurative flowers, and beautified with 
gay similes, taken from the historians and 
poets, could contribute much to the sav- 
ing of asoul, It was not a laboured ora- 
torical sentence, a round period, or a 
quaint expression, that could, in his api- 
nion, much assist to the completing of that 
grand affair, among the unlearned, He 


judged a plainness of matter, a clearness 


and perspicuity of style in the expounding 
of the sacred oracles of the Old and New 
Testament, and adapting and applying 
them home to the consciences and spiri- 
tual necessities of the meanest persons, and 
that in an easy and familiar language, was 
the grand design of a true Christian orator, 
in persuading his audience to the love and 
imitation of the great. Captain of our sal- 
vation, Jesus Christ; to adore him sin- 
cerely here, and to enjoy him eternally 
hereafter, by our being adopted into that 
happy number of his brethren. For the 
persuading of one poor soul, whom our 
blessed Saviour hath redeemed with his 
dear blood, to live as a Christian ought to 
do, first by working upon the judgment, 
and then by engaging the affections, is of 
an infinite more value than to acquire the 
empty glory of being accounted a Chris- 
tian, a Demosthenes, or a Cicero; to rival 
in eloquence a Lactantius, a Chrysostom, 
or a Bernard. And in this method of 
preaching did he continue till death put a 
period to his labours and toils. 

You have seen him in a public capacity 
as a preacher, now consider him in his 
private one asa tutor, Inthe year 1635 
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he began to take pupils, whom he instruct- 
ed with so much care, and by his frequent 
lectures, both in the mysteries of philo- 
sepby, and in that, to which the other 
ought always to be subservient, the funda- 
mentals and necessary superstructure of 
religion, as well as by his constant inspec- 
tion into their manners and behaviour, 
fearing that otherwise, while they perused 
the large volumes of the sage and quick- 
sighted heathen philosophers, they should 
forget that they were Christians; and 
should not remember God, the first cause 
and author of all, while they wandered in 
the maze and labyrinth of second causes; 
and, lastly, lest while they dwelt upon the 
study of ethics, they should contradict the 
divine precepts of their own religion, by 
a deplorable immorality. So that Dr, 
Henry Smith, whom I have had occasion 
to mention fwice, as his great friend, 
pleased with his real industry, as well as 
satisfied with his acute parts, which he had 
the opportunity of knowing better by the 
assiduity of his company, committed to his 
care the two sons of Theophilus, Earl of 
Suffolk, who had been recommended to 
his own, when at the same time another 
nobleman, my Lord Daincourt, had en- 
trusted Mr. Rainbow with the like num- 
ber. Which trust he did so far answer, 
that, joined to the often visits he made 
the Earl of Suffolk, in the company of the 
earl’s sons, from Cambridge, during the 
time of that woble person’s long affliction 
upon the racks of the gout, acquired him 
not only an high esteem at that time, but 
made way for his higher advancement in 
the Charch aftcrwards, through the favour 
and kindness (1 might have added the true 
gratitude,) of that noble family. For the 
earl by this means came to havea true 
knowledge of Mr. Rainbow’s real worth, 
and from thence contracted an high value 
for him, and a kindness proportionable 
thereto. 

To return again to Cambridge, from 
whence we have been absent a while at 
Audley Inn, it was after his settlement in 
the college that the frequency of his visits 
to Dr. Smith occasioned an acquaintance 
and kindness between Mr. Rainbow and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, daughter to the said 
worthy doctor, whose virtues I] would 
have mentioned in this place, if her mo- 
desty (she being yet alive) did not restrain 
me from doing it, and withal make that 
character T might now give her, look like 
flattery in me to her now while living, 
which would he but justice and a debt to 
her virtues when dead, Therefore, to wave 
this just panegyric, I must only add, that 
then began that virtuous affection between 
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them, which continued for several years 
before it was completed by the conjugal 
tie, by reason of the iniquity, and the 
threatening of those (to give them a soft 
epithet) cloudy times, 

In the year 1639, our Mr. Rainbow 
was chosen dean of the college, which 
office he discharged with great care and 
prudence; discouraging and punishing the 
vicious, and encouraging the diligent and 
sober young students. Upon the 20th 
day of April he fell into a dangerous 
swoon, so that that day wherein he first 
drew breath, had like to have proved the 
day of his death; and hence, after his re- 
covery, he had meditations suitable there- 
to, to be seen in his diary. 

I have already mentioned what favour 
he had gained of the Earl of Suffolk, one 
of whose ancestors had founded that col- 
lege: consequent of the high opinion that 
earl had of Mr. Rainbow's integrity, in 
making a settlement of his estate in the 
year 1640, he did him the honour, among 
other trustees, to make him one; as re- 
membering not only how careful a tutor 
he was over his sons, but how happy an 
instrument he had that year been in re- 
conciling a difference between himself and 
his eldest son. 

This great trust Mr, Rainbow, because 
young, undertook with some unwilling- 
ness; but he discharged it afterwards with 
all imaginable fidelity; therein not pro- 
posing to himself the least improvement 
of his own private fortunes, but the advan- 
tage of that noble family; and, while he 
continued therein, after the death of Earl 
Theophilus, which happened in June, in the 
year last mentioned, though his care for 
the estate of his honourable charge was 
great, yet was it no less for the great con- 
cern of their souls, without which the 
other had been less valuable; and over 
whom, agreeable to his function, he was 
very watchful and diligent, and God was 
not wanting to bless his pious endeavours 
therein with a suitable return, Which 
happiness was not confined to those noble 
youths he had under his peculiar tuition, 
but extended to other young persons of 
the nobility.who frequented that family, 
For he observing some extravagancies in 
them, too incident to men of their figure, 
and who meet with many temptations, and 
especially with one, that of flattery, the 
bane of youth, wrought so upon their spi- 
rits by his cogent reasons, and insinuating 
rhetoric, that they gratefully accepted of 
some prayers composed by Mr. Rainbow, 
which was suited to their particular con- 
dition, as was apparent by some papers 
seen after his death ; and those noble per- 
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sons had ever afterwards a just veneration 
aud a true kindness for him. Hence he 
became so much the favourite of the fa- 
milies of Suffolk, Norftumberland, War- 
wick, and Orrery ; and, since I have men- 
tioned the last, I cannot forbear to add, 
that he who first bore that title hath, in 
his Divine Poems, which he wrote in his 
declining years, bating the difference of 
the languages, outstripped those of Pru- 
dentius, (who also composed in his old 
age,) in the richness of fancy, and in de- 
licacy of expression. And as he had in 
other topics, composed for his diversion, 
shewn that he wanted not a chaste and 
elegant style, even when he treated on 
less severe and serious subjects, so liath 
he in those his poems on the Festivals, ac- 
quired a reputation which will never be 
denied his merit, till wit and judgment be 
exiled the world, no more than posterity 
can, without the highest injustice, refuse 
the title of a most accurate experimental 
philosopher to his_ yet surviving brother, 
and our Bishop’s friend, the Hon. Mr. Ro- 
bert Boyle; a gentleman who is no less 
happy in, and respected for a sweetness of 
temper, than for his ingenuity; and the 
present age seems so much in love with 
his philosophical experiments, and dis- 
courses upon them, by which he hath sig- 
nalized himself to the greatest part of En- 
rope, that even a critic of another nation, 
not very ready to bestow compliments 
upen others, but when even compelled 
thereto by truth, cannot deny, but that 
his experiments and reflections have al- 
ways an air of solidity ; to which may be 
justly added, that as he hath enriched na- 
tnral philosophy with his choice observa- 
tions, so hath he, in contradiction to the 
trite objection of such students, being near 
neighbours to Atheists, made that dear mis- 
tress an handmaid to religion. But I now 
forget that I trespass against the reader's 
patience by this long digression, as well as 
hereby offend this religions gentleman’s 
modesty, for which, after I have craved 
pardon of both, I shall return to Mr, Rain- 
bow; whom we shall, according to the 
series of his history, find ready to attend 
the young Earl of Suffolk, James, to the 
Long Parliament, in October 1640. A 
parliament, a small part of which after- 
wards, under the specious pretence of a 
thoreugh reformation, brought one of the 
best of our kings, Charles the Martyr, to 
the block, and laid waste that Church of 
England, which hath been long the glory 
and bulwark, under God, of the reformed 
religion, and the envy of the Romish, 

In 1642 Mr. Rainbow had the honour 
to marry the Right Hon. Algernon, Earl 
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of Northumberland, to the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard. 

His great friend, Dr. Henry Smith, 
dying, and the mastership of Magdalen 
College becoming thereby vacant, in Oc- 
tober, 1642, Mr. Rainbow having for- 
merly had a promise and grant of that 
place upon the first vacancy, from the 
Right Hon. Theophilus Earl of Suffolk, 
was now admitted iuto it, with the con- 
currence of his son, Earl James. And 
now seeing himself set upon an higher 
ground, and consequently his actions 
thereby exposed more to the public view 
and censure, his next and chief care was 
to discharge his new trust conscientiously ; 
and therefore having, while he was a fel- 
low of that same college, taken notice 
that some very hopeful young men had, 
upon their being too early advanced, 
fallen from their former studious and vir- 
tuous course of living into debauchery, he, 
upon his accession to the mastership, re- 
solved not to admit any man to a fellow- 
ship, who had not first commenced master 
of arts; that their longer stay before their 
preferment might give the college a clearer 
demonstration of their worth, and they 
thereby might become, as it were, proba- 
tioners for three years, 

He took the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
in the year 1646, when his chief question, 
on which he made his thesis, was, that 
Ecclesia Anglicana tenet omuia ad salu- 
tem necessaria, A point which he durst 
defend in the worst of times, when that 
Church was so much oppressed for assert- 
ing her loyalty to God and the King; for 
her agreement with the primitive Church 
in not rebelling against a lawful magis- 
trate, and in owning the Jus Divinum of 
the episcopal hierarchy and liturgy. 

But that black storm, which, occasioned 
by the sins of this nation, then surfeiting of 
ease and plenty, was permitted a while to 
hover over our heads in black clouds, broke 
out at last in dreadfal thunders upon our 
trembling Israel, and tore down all that 
opposed its way. In this common calamity 
Dr. Rainbow had his share, both by sym- 
pathizing with the losses of others, and by 
his particular sufferings. 

The royal martyr’s death was that 
which, in a terrible manner, opened the 
eyes of all those who before would not, or 
could not see, that, under the mask of 
piety, rebellion lorded it over loyalty ; 
when one of the most horrid villanies that 
the sun ever saw in this nation, was per- 
petrated in open day! A pious king, and 
one who held his crown of none but his 
great Creator, first hauled to a tribunal, 
(an act not to be paralleled in all preced- 
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ing ages,) who, when he had justly denied 
that usurped power before whom he 
was convened, after he had suffered all 
the indignities that the deluded rabbie, 
and the ruder soldiery could throw upon 
him, was beheaded upon a scaffold, pur- 
posely erected before his own palace. An 
act so leimous, that it could not be 
equalled by any thing, but by the malice 
of his Majesty’s enemies, from whom it 
had its original. 

In the fall of this tall cedar, the other 
trees of our forest were rudely shaken, 
and though they were not all hewn down 
by the fatal axe, yet were they sore cut ; 
their boughs and branches at least lopped 
off, unless that some of the shrubs escaped, 
because their lowness excused them from 
the levelling stroke. 

Thus several persons truly noble, both 
for descent’and proper merit, attended 
their most gracious sovereign in his suffer- 
ings, even to his fall and their death ; 
whose greatest crime was that, for which 
disinterested posterity will have them in 
the highest admiration, their loyalty. Be- 
cause they could not consent to usurpa- 
tions in the civil government, and to inno- 
vations in the ecclesiastical, they must be 
martyrs; or taught to obey in that new 
way of gospelling, by pike, gun, and dra- 
goons, 

This, among many other confessors, was 
the fate of our Dr. Rainbow, who, for re- 
fusing a protestation against the king, in 
1650, lost his mastership of Magdalen, 
which he had hitherto kept by the power- 
ful intercession of his noble friends; and 
which he was very willing to sacrifice, ra- 
ther than to make a sacrifice of his con- 
science to those Anakims, which had no- 
thing to entitle them to the government 
but violence and rapine. 

He had been a mourner before this in 
the general loss of the nation, in the hor- 
rid murder of their gracious sovereign, and 
was @ particular one in the interment of 
that truly religious lady, the Lady Su- 
sanna, Countess of Suffolk; the history 
of whose virtues is far from being Apocry- 
phal. Nor did she want a faithfal historian 
in Dr. Edward Rainbow, who, in May 13, 
1649, made her funeral sermon, in a pa- 
thetical and moving air, but did it as far 
from flattery, as she was above it; since 
he spoke nothing but what he believed, 
and was not her orator to present her vir- 
tues in a gaudy dress, but her faithful his- 
torian, to deliver what he knew upon good 
grounds to be true. 

Dr. Rainbow being exiled from Magda- 
len college, by the order of the Rump 
Parliament, which college now became a 
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mourner for losing her orthodox governor, 
was presented by the Earl of Suffolk to a 
small living at Little Chesterford, near 
Audley Inn, in Essex, in 1652, which he 
accepted, when he saw no probability of 
that dark cloud dispersing, which: still 
hung over this then distempered nation. 

But he, who had lost the mastership of 
a college for his loyalty, was resolved not 
to stain his conscience by a base submis- 
sion to those usurpers, in the acceptance 
of that place ; and therefore held it only 
by my Lord of Suffolk’s presentation, with- 
out being settled therein according to the 
prevalency of those licentious times, by 
their triers. In which privacy, since we 
have found him settled, we will see how 
he managed in that critical juncture, after 
I have subjoined, that it was in this year 
1652, that he married Mrs, Elizabeth 
Smith, his predecessor's daughter, who, 
without flattery 1 speak it, were so happy 
in each other, that those who had the 
longest acquaintance with them, never 
beard an harsh word fall from them against 
each other: a felicity rarely to be found! 
and which ought to be mentioned te_their 
honour; and which doubtless was a true 
sign that they were both unfeigned votaries 
to virtue, 

In this his recess, a place much more 
agreeable to his inclination than merit, 
did Dr. Rainbow continue for some years. 
And though he was so far retired from the 
noise and bustles of those tumultuous 
times; yet he knew he could not retire 
out of the piercing eye of the Almighty, 
with whom he had to do, He knew it was 
as much incumbent on him to do his duty 
there, a8 in a more conspicuous station ; 
and therefore, though he could not use 
the English Liturgy, yet he used some of 
those excellent prayers of which it is com 
posed, and that not only in his private fax 
mily, but also composed such prayers as he 
used in the Church out of those in the 
Liturgy ; aud so gradually brought the ig- 
norant people to affect the common pray- 
ers, a little transformed and altered, who 
disliked the Common Prayer Book itself, 
they knew not why. 

Nor was he satisfied with his own prac- 
tice alone in this case; when therefore he 
lodged one night at a clergyman’s house, 
an old acquaintance of his, who then used 
other prayers in his family, he out of ci- 
vility to him commended his friend’s form 
of prayer, but advised him for the future 
to use the prayers of the Church, for there 
were none other like them. 

Nor did this pious doctor look upon his 
constant preacliing to be a sufficient dis- 
charge of his duty, and that which would 
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serve to clear him when he was to give an 
account of his stewardship to his great 
Master, he believed that many of his 
hearers came to Church purely out of cus- 
tom and form, and conseqyently that their 
attention was not very profitable and ad- 
vantageous to their souls, in minding what 
was delivered to them from the pulpit; 
and therefore often went to their houses to 
catechise and instruct them, and to those 
who were indigent he often gave money to 
oblige them to attend to his instructions ; 
thereby making their temporal necessities 
to contribute to the supplying their spiri- 
tual wants. A doable charity! for which, 
I doubt not, he hath long since met with 
a double reward from the Liberal Dis- 
penser of all good things. 

In this place did our Dr. Rainbow re- 
side, pleased with his present condition, 
and his parishioners no less pleased with 
him, till April 1659, when the rectory of 
Benefield, in Northamptonshire, valued at 
200. or 300/. per annum, and of the gift 
of the Earl of Warwick, fell vacant, and 
was proffered him by the said noble earl; 
which he utterly refused, because the 
triers, with whom he was resolved to have 
nothing to do, were then in power, till 
there was sent him a presentation from 
the Earl of Warwick, with an assurance 
that he might be possessed of Benetield 
without going to the triers, Which last 
favour had been procured him by the Earl 
of Orrery, then only Lord Broghil, and 
both out of the respect which those ho- 
nourable personages had to his worth and 
sweet temper. 

Having, though very unwilling to leave 
his retirement at Chesterford, accepted of 
the presentation to Benefield, upon the 
above mentioued conditions ; wherein, by 
the bye, the reader may see how careful he 
was not to make shipwreck of a good con- 
science for any temporal benefit or ad- 
vancement, he managed things there as he 
had done at Little Chesterford, composing 
all his prayers for the Church out of the 
Liturgy ; which being repeated by him at 
the offices of christening, burial, &c. by 
heart, which the ignorant people not un- 
derstanding, liked well. Aud there he 
lived with great content, and in quietness ; 
being kindly treated by that people, who 
roughly treated others of the same func- 
tion, 

Before, in the course of our history, I 
come to that great and happy year of 1660, 
when our late sovereign, Charles the mer- 
cifal, was restored with the joyful accla- 
mations of all his loving subjects, to his 
crown and dignity, and his loyal subjects 
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to their privileges, laws, and religion, I 
am to inform the reader, that Dr. Rain- 
bow had the satisfaction to hear, as the 
nation had to know, that Oliver Cromwell 
put a period to the sitting of that long 
parliament, which had ruined three king- 
doms, and unhinged the whole royal fa- 
mily, by pretending to reform the first ; 
and this was done after they had sat about 
twelve years, in 1653, on that very day 
in which Dr. Rainbow was born. A tran- 
saction at which he not only publicly re- 
joiced, because it happened on the day of 
his nativity, but he also noted it in his 
dairy, with a prayer, ‘* That God would 
turn it to the good of the Church and na- 
tion.” 

But to proceed: in the year 1660, when 
the finger of God signally appeared in 
bringing, in this our nation, a king to the 
throne of his royal progenitors, after 
twelve years exile, and without a stroke 
struck, notwithstanding that there was a 
veteran army, flushed in blood and vic- 
tory, and trained up in an aversion to 
monarchy then in being, the Church was 
also restored with the king: and then all 
those worthy persons, who in the preced- 
ing times of rebellion and confusion had 
been sufferers by loss of goods or places, 
or by imprisonment, or by banishment, 
were either restored to the places which 
they had formerly possessed, or were pre- 
ferred to higher honours. Among others, 
Dr. Rainbow was restored to his master- 
ship of Magdalen Coilege, and by the fa- 
vour and solicitation of his noble friends 
was made chaplain to his late majesty, 
King Charles the Second, and in the year 
foliowing was made Dean of Peterbo- 
rough, where he had formerly been a 
scholar, 

Thither he removed in August 1661, 
with a design to reside there ; but his stay 
there was not long, preferments com- 
ing now thick upon him; for he was the 
next year called to Cambridge, being 
elected vice-chancellor of that famous uni- 
versity in Nov. 1662. Which early elec- 
tion of him to that great trust was not 
only a public testimony of the university’s 
great esteem for him, but of his loyalty too. 

In the discharge of the vice-chancellor’s 
office, he acquitted himself with suffi- 
cient reputation, and in the management 
thereof forgot not the care and interest of 
that college, whereof le was the head. For 
whereas the office of a proctor came not to 
that college in forty-four years, he got it to 
be publicly ordered and confirmed by his 
late Majesty, that that office should return 
to Magdalen College every ninth year; 
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and by a politic fixing the epocha of this 
new circle, got a course to his own col- 
lege sooner than it could expect ; and not 
only so, but because some who were put 
up to preach in the University Church got, 
for a small sum of money, others to do it 
for them, who performed it so meanly, 
that it turned often to the dishonour 
thereof; to prevent which, he procured a 
mulct of forty shillings to be imposed on 
every such offender; and to give a good 
example therein to the masters of art, the 
heads of the colleges (by his instigation) 
yielded to preach there in their turns. 

And now being fixed again in his former 
station, with the additional revenue of the 
deanery of Peterborough, he had more 
than satisfied his ambition, which never 
aimed higher than such a station, as where- 
in he might live decently, and might be 
capacitated ‘to be serviceable to his coun- 
try. But, beyond his wishes, no less than 
above his expectation, was he elected 
Bishop of Carlisle in 1664, upon the tran- 
slation of the Right Rev. Dr. Richard 
Stern to the archiepiscopal see of York, 

This new advancement was directly con- 
trary to his mind, as he declared it to 
those honourable friends of his who had 
therein solicited for him, His truly pri- 
mitive temper put him upon the declining 
of that high and honourable employment 
in the Church ; the great care of so many 
souls, as would thereby be devolved upon 
him, affrighted and deterred him awhile 
from embracing that honour, which so 
many court in vain, who so little know how 
to discharge it. He looked upon himself, 
as did the ancient fathers, to be unfit for 
that high calling, which was, though in his 
judgment bighly honourable, yet withal a 
burden too heavy for his weak shoulders 
to bear and sustain. He was desirous, as our 
most reverend and learned primate, Arch- 
bishop Parker, was in the last age, to be 
serviceable to the Church, though moving 
in a lower sphere, and only that he might 
enjoy those promotions and dignities he 
had then arrived to, without ascending 
higher, 

Thus meanly did he think of himself, 
what others often contradicted him in, as 
not sufficiently qualified for that high dig- 
nity, and had still refused it, if the im- 
portunity of his friends had not at last pre- 
vailed with him to decline it no longer; 
and there was oue thing which contributed 
not a little to his accepting of it, the great 
respect which he had for two ancient and 
very deserving friends, which upon his re- 
moval to Carlisle were to succeed him in 
his present promotions; the one in his 
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deanery, and the other in his master- 
ship. 

Overcome at last with the desires and 
arguments of his friends, he accepted of 
that honourable dignity, that was procured 
him by his noble patron’s mediation, and 
accordingly was consecrated in July 1664, 
at London, by the most reverend Father 
in God Dr, Gilbert Sheldon, then Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and came to 
settle at Rose Castle, in Cumberland, the 
palace for the bishops of that see, on Sept. 
3, following, 

[I ought to mention, that his generosity 
in this case was so great, that though (per- 
haps) he was at that time in such circum- 
stances as to need some assistance to de- 
fray the necessary charges of his consecra- 
tion, first-fruits, and his journey to, and 
settlement in his diocese ; yet did he not 
so much as desire to hold the mastership 
of Magdalen College in commendam for a 
while with his bishopric, but presently and 
freely resigned both that place and his 
deanery of Peterborough to his successors 
in them both; although snch favours as 
the retaining one of them for some time, 
had aot unusually been granted to others 
upon the like promotion. 

We have now seen him ascend by steps 
into the episcopal throne ; a dignity which 
the primitive Church of Christ bad so 
great a veneration for, and which in times 
of hot persecution had been so often 
sprinkled with the blood of those who sat 
thereon; they exchanging that ticklish 
honour for an immortal crown of glory, 
by that of martyrdom, we will now take a 
stand, and view how he discharges that 
sacred office. 

He found his palace at Ruse Castle much 
ruinated ; a great part of it being burnt 
down by the rebels in the late times of re- 
bellion, and but little repaired by his im- 
mediate predecessor, though he had re- 
ceived great advantages, by entering upon 
that bishopric after so long a vacancy, and 
the expiration of the tenants leases, which 
engaged him in a suit about dilapidations 
with his predecessor, then his metropoli- 
tan. In which trouble he was unwillingly 
embarked, as that which was both repug- 
nant to his meek nature, and was in his 
thoughts unbecoming persons of that sa- 
cred character, 

After the conclusion of that long suit, 
he was at a great expense in building at 
Rose Castle, for he built the chapel anew, 
and made several other additions and con- 
veniences there. But though these edi- 
fices were costly, as well as troublesome, 
yet there was another sort of building 
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which he was more intent upon, the build- 
ing of God’s Church in the spiritual sense, 
and that either by himself or his assistants, 
his brethren the clergy, in the diligent 
preaching of God's word ; in the due admi- 
nistration of the holy sacraments ; in cate- 
chising of youth, (which word is rendered 
by some grammarians, Jo build up in the 
most holy faith ;) in advising them to walk 
in paths of virtue and holiness, and in ad- 
monishing and reclaiming the more loose 
from their immoralities. 

As this was his great province, so it 
was his desire and endeavour to see that 
the clergy subordinate to him should do 
their duties. In the management of which, 
when some who had been sufficiently cri- 
minal and neglectful in the discharge of 
their function, were justly reproved by him 
for so doing ; though that was done too at 
the first with meekness enough, yet he met 
with a very rude treatment from them, 
and mach unbecoming their station ; never- 
theless, both that and the ill returns made 
him from persons whom he had highly 
obliged, was far from making him vindic- 
tive, if his public character and the inte- 
rest of the Church were not interwoven 
with his own concern, for then he would 
take care to rescue both from contempt, 
lest the common cause might suffer by his 
own supine negligence. I shall not here 
revive the remembrance of those affronts 
to that sacred order, by particularizing 
those which were offered to him, and 
therefore will forbear to mention the of- 
fending persons names, wishing that the 
faults of some of them may be buried in 
the same grave- with their authors; and 
only add, that generally the troubles which 
befel him after his advancement to the 
episcopal authority, were occasioned by 
his conscientious discharge of that sacred 
office, which doth not seldom make the 
best of men fall under the weight of popu- 
lar odium. For although I am far from 
pretending to exempt him in his manage- 
ment of that dignity from mistakes and 
errors, and it is certain his own humility 
taught him another lesson, than to aspire 
to the swelling title of infallible ; yet gene- 
rally his failings were such as might admit 
of an easy apology, without the assistance 
of political refinings, to whichhe was very 
much a stranger. 

But to return from whence I have di- 
gressed: as he inspected the lives and 
manners of his Clergy, and their perform- 
ance of their pastoral charge, so was he not 
wanting to set them a good pattern him- 
self, beimg assured that nothing won more 
upon the minds and consciences of men 
than a good example, especially in those 
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who attend at God’s altar, and dispense 
his holy word, and unfold the sacred mys- 
teries of our holy religion. He therefore 
resolved to set them a copy as legible as 
his human frailties would permit it to be 
written, that they fairly imitating it, the 
laity might be invited to transcribe it from 
them. 

Pursuant of his pious design, he preach- 
ed not only in his courses at the cathedral, 
but often there also upon occasional days ; 
as also frequently at his own chapel at 
Ross, at Dalston Chureb, and the adja- 
cent chapels, till hindered from this per- 
formance by the gout, the racks of which 
were not probably more troublesome than 
their consequence, his being thereby forced 
to omit his public daty. And catechising 
he so much kept up, that to oblige some 
indigent persons to attend it, to their own 
spiritual advantage, and the building them- 
selves in the most holy faith, he gave 
them money. Neither was his hospitality 
offending against the canons of the Church, 
but like that of a bishop. His entertain- 
ment was free ; his table was well furnished 
with varieties: his conversation pleasant 
and yet grave, divertive and yet instract- 
ing, often feeding the minds as well as the 
bodies of his guests. 

We have observed his way of procedure 
as to what related to the Church; now the 
ordering of his family challenges our next 
consideration. The government of his 
private family was modelled in imitation 
of that of the Church; that is, regular. 
Four times a day was God publicly called 
upon by prayers in that family; twice in 
the chapel, which part his lordship’s chap- 
lains performed ; and twice in the dining 
room ; the latter of these at six in the 
morning and nine at night, was the usual 
task of our right reverend and worthy pre- 
late himself, if not disabled by sickness : 
as if he who was the master of the fa- 
mily, would open it every morning, and 
lock it up every night, by the key of 
prayer. 

All known profaneness and swearing 
were banished thence: for this made as 
mueh discord in that family, as an ili musi- 
cian did in Plato’s schools. Offenders in 
debauchery were at first reproved and ad- 
monished, and if they relapsed imto. the 
same fault, they were often dismissed the 
house, unless there appeared visible signs 
of repentance, and those ushered in with 
fervent promises, to make those good by 
their utmost endeavours, 

While the suit was continued between 
the then Archbishop of York and our 
worthy prelate, viz. in 1668, he was once 
offered to be removed from the sce of Car- 
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lisle to that of Lincoln, by the most Rev. 
Father in God Gilbert Sheldon, Lord 
Archbishop @ Canterbury. A prelate, 
who, besides the monuments he erected to 
his name by his truly primitive virtues, 
hath left one at Oxford, that famous thea- 
tre built at his own charge, and dedicated 
to the uses of the public, the service of 
the Church, and the muses. A structure 
which, if the world last so long, may con- 
tinue the name of that pious archbishop 
longer than the Egyptian pyramids have 
continued the memory of their ambitious 
and vain-glorious founders. 

Dr, Rainbow listened with some plea- 
sure to that motion of the good arch- 
bishop, as being desirous to be freed from 
the inquietudes which his legal dispute 
with his metropolitan in the above men- 
tioned case of dilapidations did create him. 
But herein he met with too potent an 
adversary to be successful; a great lady, 
with whom he had formerly some acquaint- 
ance, and a just respect: but, when she 
had forfeited his esteem, and that of all 
good men, by the prostitution of her ho- 
nour, our good Bishop did not then think 
himself obliged, notwithstanding her greater 
quality, to pay her those regards he had 
formerly done. And when she, after that, 
offered him civilities, he was so far from 
laying hold on such opportunities to ad- 
vance his fortunes by her mediation, that 
he declined her very company, contem- 
ning thé most innocent favours of such a 
person, who had forgotten her noble 
practices in the addition of new titles, and 
those purchased at a dear rate with the 
loss of her fame. 

This slight from our pious prelate, the 
lady so highly resented, that partly out of 
particular pique, and partly out of a de- 
sign to prefer an uncle of her’s to the bi- 
shopric of Lincoln, though far unfit to be 
placed in so muck light, she hindered the 
translation of Dr. Rainbow thither, Al- 
beit the pious Archbishop so far prevailed 
over that lady’s interest, as to get an Irish 
Bishop, designed before for Carlisle, and 
with the thoughts whereof he had been 
well enough contented, to be placed in the 
stead of that lady's uncle, who was thereby 
gently laid aside, 

Our prelate was not much displeased at 
this turn of affairs, though he had wished 
the contrary, for the above-mentioned 
reason ; to which another might be added, 
that the Bishop of Lincoln’s palace at 
Bugden was so situated as to be near 
Cambridge, and not far distant from Lon- 
don, in which respect he could not have 
wished to have been better fixed than 
there, for the enjoyment of his relations 
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and intimate acquaintance; yet when he 
first considered in his cooler, by whose 
interest he was frustrated of his expecta- 
tions, and that the Bishopric of Lincoln, 
besides its vast extent, which still increas- 
ed the care of souls, and consequently 
made that greater burden balance the 
greater revenue, it had, as he thought, a 
greater inconvenience, that that revenue, 
superior to the other of Carlisle (which 
notwithstanding was far from tempting our 
prelate to a removal to Lincoln,) con- 
sisted much in pensions from the Clergy, 
so that he used to say, that that Bishop 
was maintained out of the poor clergy- 
men’s mouths. 

Dr, Edward Rainbow had continued 
near twenty years in the exercise of his 
episcopal function, though often indispos- 
ed, and especially in his latter years, with 
the stone and the gout, two diseases of so 
acute a pain, that they would not only 
pose the patience, or rather pretended 
apathy of the proudest stoical philosopher, 
but put even a Christian one to fly from 
second causes to the first of all, for his 
support under that torment, more cruel 
than the dispatching and devouring flames : 
he had been Bishop, I say, so long, when 
in March, 1683, his pains occasioned, as 
was supposed, by the goutin the stomach, 
increased, and the more they augmented, 
the more did our pious Bishop apply him- 
self to the Physician of Souls, as looking 
upon the bodily health to be in a declining 
condition ; albeit, to preserve it, he neg- 
lected not to consult physicians for the 
body too, but in vain. When he there- 
fore ascertained that death was approach- 
ing him, with how much cheerfulness, and 
with what a true Christian magnanimity 
did he look the king of terrors in the 
face! he prepared tereceive him not as 
an enemy, but as a welcome friend, who 
was to conduct bim out of this vale of 
tears, into the mansions of eternal joy, far 
above all the regions of instability. He 
saw his course was almost finished, and he 
longed to be at the goal. 

During this his last sickness, not one 
idle or impertinent word fell from him. 
He had in his lifetime, before this last 
arrest of his body by distempers, learned 
a perfect resignation of bimself to the di- 
vine will and pleasure of Almighty God, 
and therefore received the approaches of 
death with that humble submission to the 
Divine will, and with that calmness and 
serenity of mind, which are not often 
found but in persons of a primitive piety, 

He had indeed begged of God, that he 
might over-live Lady-day, because it 
would much conduce to the profit of his 
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then consort, and since mournful widow. 
And this seems to have been granted to 
him, since he survived the return of that 
time no more than one day, Another 
petition he also made, that his reason and 
senses might continue to the last mement 
of his life, which was also granted, for he 
lived till Wednesday, March 26, 1684, in 
the evening ; and yet did he not mis-spend 
his precious hours. His care for secular 
concerns, which was never so great as to 
merit the title of fondness, was now taken 
off by a more pressing and laudable one, 
and that which was to be entertained in 
the preparation for, aud contemplation of 
a future and eternal state. Hence the last 
moments wherein he enjoyed the use of 
his tongue, were spent in a most pious 
manner—prudent counsel to those that 
were about him ; holy meditations upon 
his own condition at that time; fervent 
prayers and supplications to the King of 
Mercy, were the happy employments of 
his heavenly soul ; and all these performed 
with so much zeal and fervour, that it 
seemed already to be upon the wing to- 
wards heaven. 

Towards even, on Wednesday above- 
mentioned, being got into bed, and finding 
himself very weak, he called for prayers, 
which being concluded, and observing his 
speech to fail, he spake these words to the 
company which were then with him—J¢ 
hath pleased God to take away my speech, 
and I am heavy and dull ; I desire you 
all to pray for me, that God would assist 
me with his grace. 

After this he lay quietly, and slumbered 
sometimes, till eleven o’clock at night, 
when a starting fit (which formerly in his 
sickness had troubled him at times) seized 
him sharply for some time; then he lay 
quietly for some time, though sensible, as 
might be perceived, to the last, and so 
breathed out his last breath, yielding up 
his spirit to God, the author of it, and 
leaving all the spectators of this his happy 
end, dissolved in tears at this long separa- 
tion, in going to inherit, I hope, a crown 
of glory, which God hath prepared for all 
them which unfeignedly love and sincerely 
serve him. 

Thus died that right reverend and pious 
prelate, Dr. Edward Rainbow, late Bi- 
shop of Carlisle, about eleven o'clock at 
nightf on Wednesday, March 26, 1684, at 
the age of near seventy-six years, and was 
interred on Tuesday following, in Dalston 
church-yard, April 1, 1684, as he had de- 
sired upon his death-bed. His hearse was 
attended with a great multitude of the 
gentry, the clergy, and other neighbours ; 
Mr. Thomas Tulley, his Lordship’s chap- 
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lain, and chanceilor of the diocese of 
Carlisle, preaching his funeral sermon, 

As he had requested thao pomp nor 
state should be used at his funeral, no 
more than any eulogium should be made 
of him (such was his rare modesty and 
humility,) so did he desire to be buried 
in Dalston church-yard, and to have a 
plain stone laid over his grave, with no 
other inscription, but that such a day and 
year died Edward, Bishop of Carlisle, 
which accordingly was performed. ‘These, 
his two last requests, are a declaration to 
the world in his last moments, how little 
he valued the pageantry of funeral pomp, 
and all monuments, which were not built 
upon the sure and firm basis of piety. 

We have now seen him laid in the 
chambers of the dust, let us draw the cur- 
tains about him, leaving his body to re- 
pose till the last trumpet shall awake him 
to the general resurrection of the just. 

He left no works in print, but three 
occasional sermons, the two former of 
which are scarce to be got. 

The first of these sermous, and which 
hath been already twice mentioned, was 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross, on Sept. 
28, 1634, entitled, Labour forbidden and 
commanded, and which to all persons that 
peruse it without prejudice will sufficiently 
evince, that the late Dr, Rainbow could 
clothe his thoughts in all the gaiety of ex- 
pression suitable to a great audience, when 
he judged it convenient. 

The second was at the funeral of Su- 
sanna, Countess of Suffolk, preached May 
13, 1649, on Eccles, vii. 1. which was 
printed, together with some eulogies in 
praise of that virtuous young lady, which 
were composed by his two intimate and 
no less learned friends, Dr, S$. Collins, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. James Duport, Greek 
Professor there, and his successor in the 
Mastership of Magdalen, and Deanery of 
Peterborough, 

The third was preached at the inter- 
ment of Anne Countess of Pembroke, 
Dorset, and Montgomery, at Appleby, in 
Westmoreland, April 14, 1676, with some 
remarks on the life of that eminent lady, 
on Prov, xiv. 1. 

In his youth he had a rich vein in poesy, 
in which appeared somewhat of Ovid’s air 
and fancy, tempered with the judgment of 
Virgil; but none of his poetical exercises 
and diversions have been published, bat a 
paper of verses upon the frontispiece of 
Mr. Henry Isaacson’s Chronology, which 
accurate chronologer was our Bishop’s 
particular friend, and had formerly been 
amanuensis to that living library, while 
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he was alive, the reverend and learned 
Bishop Andrews; and another paper on 
Mr. Shelton’s Art of Short Writing. 


Of the honour of the former of these 


poems, printed without the addition of 


any name, in 1633, he was robbed by the 
publisher of Mr, Richard Crashaw's poems, 
entitled, Steps to the Temple, and ascrib- 
ed by him to that ingenious epigramma- 
list; but he having no title to it, but 
what the modest silence of Mr. Rainbow 
gave him, I have recovered it to the true 
owner by a melius inquirendum. 

Bat that which would have been most 
useful to the Church of God, if it had 
pleased the Almighty to have granted him 
life to finish it, was a treatise called by 
him, Verba Christi, or, The Words of 
Christ. His design in it was he 
considered how great an eyesore it was to 
all good mew, to see Christians persecute 
each other, and as violently as those of the 
same religion had been persecuted in 
former ages by the grossest heretics, by 
Jews or heathen infidels. His 
therefore was to make inquiry, (I now 
use his own expressions) into the causes 
and reasons why Christians should be so 
animated against one another, and having 
fixed it in his mind and judgment, that all 
reasous of this, and indeed of the decay 
of Christianity in general, were to be resolv- 
ed into this one, namely, the not duly at- 
tending to the words of our Saviour, not 
only his precepts and doctrines, but all his 
sayings. He therefore thought it not an 
unprofitable task to bring into one body 
and complex all the words and sayings of 
our Saviour, which lie dispersed in the 
four Evangelists, making them appear in a 
distinet and larger character from the 
words with which they have a necessary 
connection and dependance. “ In the 
words (saith he) uttered by our Saviour’s 
own mouth, or by direct consequences 
from them, we may find a body of divi- 
nity, a complex of all necessary theologi- 
cal truths, fundamental to the farth. 
Here (added he) may be found ground 
for decision of controversies, so as to heep 
us from erring damnably, or sinning 
mortally ; for resolving all casuistical 
points of moment to salvation. Here we 
might learn to direct and moderate our 
passions, to attain and exercise all virtues, 
and shun all vices. Here (saith our Pre- 
late) patience to bear, and strength to 
conquer ail afflictions. From 
viour’s lips have flowed words of sweetest 
c nsolation to erect the wu hen op- 
pressed under heaviest burdens. 

So far as to the reason and foundation 
RKREMEMBKANCER, NO, 64, 


this 


desire 


our Sa- 


soul, 
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of his work ; now hear him as to the man- 
ner and platform of it, and that was this— 
he would endeavour to shew from the 
time in which, and the occasion upon 
which, each saying was uttered by our Sa- 
viour, the scope and drift of his words, 
and what application may be made of 
them for our imstruction, either to guide 
us in our faith, or to direct us in our life, 
in several cases and occurrences. 

This was the design, and this the me- 
thod of the pious author, in that impertect 
treatise of his Verba Christi, a work 
truly worthy of its author, and agreeable 
to the pacific temper of him in particular, 
and to the design of Christianity in gene- 
ral. But his being snatched away by the 
rude hand of death, in the very beginning 
of that undertaking, as the learned and 
pious Archbishop Usher was in the prose- 
cution of iis sacred chronology, hath left it 
an abortive, a loss which as it cannot 
now be retrieved, is not enough to be la- 
mented ; since it might have contributed 
in part to allay the flames, and cool the 
heats among Cliristians, which administer 
so much occasion thereby of scandal to 
the common enemies of our faith, Jews, 
Mahometans, and Heathens. And though 
his name should not live in the 
tered works, some of which notwithstand- 
ing may escape the teeth of time, if not 
those of calumny; yet will he live, at 
least in of all virtuous 
and honest men, who knew his real merit 
and worth. The hopes which I have con- 
ceived of the duration of his unspotted 
fame, obliges me to hasten to a conclu- 
sion, after Lhave endeavoured to draw his 
picture in miniature a little, though therein 
I stand in need of the pencil of au Urbin, 
or an Angelo. 

His learning (to begin with that which 
is not the least characteristic of a good 
divine,) was sufficiently attested in those 
public exercises performed by him with so 


his seat- 


the remembrance 


much applause, and attended with so much 
pomp, as hath been already mentioned, 
before that famous University, and which 
certainly wanted not many men as fit to 
judge of worth, as there are others to cen- 
sure it without any title to that unman- 
nerly freedom, but confidence aud igno- 
rance. 

How his preaching was received and 
valued in the University, hath been already 
shewn ; and with so clear a demonstration, 
that venerable antiquity cannot furn 
with many paratiel tustances, — [t 1s 


in his elder years be bad ads 


that florid way of preacuimg, tor which he 


had been so much celebrated in his 


F f 





17 
mi i 


1 after that he 


expressions, no gaudy 


d thoug 


| no pomponrs 


younger times, at 
atfect« 
oratory, yet were his reasons masculine, 


his argu plain 
but 
uperfic ings, persons who ap- 
plaud nothing own tinsel-ware, 
and consequently judged his studied plain- 
ness to be incompatible with the design 

of a pulpit barangue. 
Hiis humility set off all his 

teh ? 


tues, like a diamond in a ring, 


and clear, and gave offence n 


some 


other vir- 


conspicuous, t! 
lustre thet 

yet did bh 

meanest . 
those who 1 1 i nor ] WiIs- 
dom darting upon ther souls, seem to Ie 
the 
who being strangers to his real worth, re- 
solved to diminish it. And 
was remarkable for this last 
which may be a 

purse of the rest; 3 as he all 
ved long 


rcumstan¢ 


sen him unthinking rabble, 


among 


} ' 
though he 


virtu 


busi- 


ness of moment pond with him- 


self all the canses and c s there- 
of, and resolved them into cases of con- 
, \ . 
' us 


thus satisfied | 
therein his 


insinuations of 


science, when he va 
conscience, and cor suited 
judgment, it was not the 
the promising flatterer that could persuade, 
nor the frowns of the great that could bias 

om his post, and from 
right, 


or withdraw him f 
the lines of just and 
minute 


cases be imposed upon, by his cred 


more 


matters he might in some 


idvise 
And, to finish that part of his por- 
in the management of public 
he shewed himself to be both 
pradent and coura In all affronts 


ast upon him as a} 


those who therein pretended to 
him. 


concerns, 
geous, 
or reproaches « rivate 


man, his reason and sweet temper so fai 


subdued his passionate resentments, as not 
to study any revenge against the offender. 
: : . e 

He would upon himself as a 


notorious violater of the ai 


have look 


vine precepts, 
if he did not forgive injuries, and write 
them in the The tart reflections 
which ensued such a crime, as the medi- 
tating a revenge, were made upon himself; 
and he inferred, that God was displeased 
with his ways, since thuse became his ene- 
whom he had obliged to a more 
friendly procedure, by his having formerly 
laden them with kindnesses ; for he used 
to say, it was just with God to suffer him 
to be so ill used by men, who had been 
far more nngrateful to God: and, it herein 
some sallies of passion shewed that he was 
aman, his quick correction of them shew- 
ed that he wasa Christian. How patiently 


dust. 


mies 
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and how calmly did he often resent such 
indignities to his private person, of which 
all the above-mentioned discourse is in- 
tended, 

His piety might be read in visible cha- 
racters in his public actions, and was best 
drawn by his own pencil in his diaries, and 
in keeping his birth-day with fasting and 
prayers, some of which L have here added, 
that by this taste the reader may perceive 
how near this prelate’ devotion came to 
the warm zeal and vigorous piety of the 
Christians of the first ages, and how much 
his humble complaining of his infirmities, 
and the mean performances of his duty, 
when at best holy 


suits with then prac- 


Meditations on April 20, 1681, by Dr. 
Edward Rainbow. 


When I meke 
several stages of my past life, I cannot 
but acknowledge a continued series of 
merciful providences from God towards 
but I have 
cause to lament tat my returns have been 
very unsuitable. 


a serous retrospect ito 


me in my several capacities ; 


God assist me with his holy Spirit and 


grant that | may improve 
my left talent, and all the remaining mo- 
ments of my life, to gain a comfortable 
that 
let my soul pass out 


wisdom, and 


death sha!! 


assurance, open a gate to 
“the old prison of 
this body, into that freedum to which the 
Son of God gives right, even to the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God. Q, that I 
may so preach him in his kingdom of 
grace, that I may be one, though the 


meanest, in his kingdom of glory ! 


Meditations on Jan. 30, 1652, after a 
recovery from a cold with a cough. 


Lord, thy mercy is most seen in judg- 
ment, when it is not lengthened to eter- 
nity. If Lhad not now telt the smart of 
this one twig of thy red, 1 had utterly 
persevered in an incorrigible disobed- 
ence ; but by this touch thou hast graci- 
ously healed me of that, giving me time 
and opportunity to look up at thee, now 
admonishing by thy finger. From this I 
see nothing but the sweetness, indulgence, 
and merey of a wise Father; in myselt 
nothing but the stubbornness and rebellion 
of a perverse child. O, how have I abus- 
ed a longer reign of health for now well 
nigh thirty years! 

If IL should write all his meditations, I 
might transcribe a good part of his diary. 
You have here had a specimen of his pri- 
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vate devotion ; in the next and last place 
we shall consider, whether his liberality 
to the poor and needy was agreeable to 
his sacred character or no. In examining 
his actions by the test of this virtue, we 
sali find that he left a large inventory of 
charitable deeds ; and, as Nerva Cesat 
was called Pater Patria, the father of 
his country, by reason of his gentle and 
kind government, so might he be termed 
Pater Pauperum, the Father of the Poor, 
for his liberal donations to them, unto 
whom his cofhpassion was never denied, 
nor his hand closed up, without something 
to warm their hearts and cheer their spi- 
rits; and what was still more obliging, 
what he bestowed was with a free heart, 
taking pleasure in the good offices he did 
any of those mystical members of Jesus 
Christ, 

To descend to particularize the several 
methods of this Bishop’s charity, after he 
came to be so, would look something like 
tlattery, such variety did he use in the dis- 
pensing the goods of fortune to his indi- 
gent brethren, since the proverb in these 
dregs of time proves too true, which as- 
serts the great disuse of that most extort- 
ing usury, when the use outstrips the prin- 
cipal, 

To proceed, he usually gave 29s. to the 
poor at Carlisle, when it was his turn to 
preach there, that his liberality might 
tempt them to listen to his doctrine. His 
allowance to the poor of Dalsten parish 
(within the limits of which Rose Castle 
stands,) was 30s, a month, besides what 
was given them at his castle-gates, and to 
sick people, not to mention what was 
given them at sacraments, and upon other 
occasions, In dear years, when his own 
stock of corn was spent, he ordered bar- 
ley to be bought at 12s. or 148. a bushel, 
and to be given to the poor, which came 
then in such great numbers to the gates, 
that the porter who served them having 
sometimes the curiosity to count them, 
affirmed, that he often served seven o1 
eight score people in one and the same 
day. He allowed money to a schoolmas- 
ter for teaching eight poor children to 
read at Dalston, He put out poor boys 
to apprentices. In pensions to poor sclio- 
lars at the University, and to some indi- 
gent persons, he gave 3 i, per 
constantly, for several years. To which 
may be added, his share with Bi- 
shops in yearly pensions to foreign con- 
verts, and to other public charities, as the 
rebuilding of St. Paui’s Charch, to French 
Protestants large sums, &e, Nay, his 
eharity was often so extensive, that he for- 


annum 


othe: 
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got his own secular interest to lend unto 
God, by his largesses to the needy. 

At his death he gave to the poor of 
eight or nine parishes, and in some other 
modes of charity, which amounted to the 
sam of 2002,; and what that pious prelate 
left, iis widow punctually performed, for 
as she loved him entirely, so did she shew 
her true respect for his memory, in en- 
And thus that religious 
love 


larging his gift, 
couple, as they strove which should 
most, so did they rival each other in charity. 

Moreover I should be is 
memory of this good Bis! 
not further add, that 
acts of liberality, his charity was yet in 
some respects su secret (according to our 
blessed Saviour’s advice,) that he hept 2 
private purse for that end, and that so pri- 
vate, that even his dear consort, the part- 
ner ofall his joys and other counsels, was 
a stranger to it, not knowing how he dis- 
posed of it, till he himself discovered to 
her a little before his death, whereabout 
201, of that money lay, which he desired 
t four ofthe 


some decayed 


jurions to the 
if | should 


} oO} 
10p, 
besides these public 


might be given to three ot 
French Protestants, or to 
gentleman of honest conversation, 
that without naming of 
loving accordingly 
This last act is not only a plain dewmonstrae 
but iiow fat 


and 
him; which his 
consort performed, 
tion of his extensive bounty, 
he was from that pompous au ostentati- 
ous charity, which is made by too many 
the foundation of merit in 
And, kindnes 


mited to the corporal wants of the 


cr Colle 


anot 


munion, as his was unii- 
needs : 
to those 


To 


such he used lenity and mildness, endea- 


so no less compassionate was li 
who went astray from the true fold. 


vouring to bring them into the way by 
strong arguments and soft words, convine- 
ing their erroneous judgmeuts by reason 
and Scripture, rather than by affrighting 
them with corpora! punishments, out of 
that by-way into which they had fallen by 
mistake, As to lis practice, none 
could be more observant of the rules of 
the England, than he 
though he pitied the errors of others who 


own 


Church of was, 


differed from lim in opinion, 
To conclude, may this mean monume 


which I have erected to the memory 


this right reverend prelate, st * to con- 


tinue his name and the history of lis virtues 
! 


to succeed t 


; \ 
ing aves, and that tl 


if his 


reby the 
pious actions may so shine 
forth in this debauched and profligate 
that 
so fair ap example, serving God faithfully 
and sincerely in this lite, and enjoying him 
eternally 1 that which Is to come, 
F {2 


are 
age, 


others may be induced to copy after 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON FAMILY WORSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


I am convinced by no slight degree 
of experience, that one of the 
surest methods of aiding the labours 
of the Pastor, and of effectually 
promoting a spirit of true religion 
in a Christian community, is the 
general establishment of Family 
Worship. It has often surprized 
me, to find sincerely pious persons 
disregard this useful ordinance. Some 
consider it unnecessary, 
they imagine that the devotion of 
the closet is sufficient of itself. But 
are such persons sure, that all who 
might be assembled for this purpose 
in the hall, have fulfilled the duty 
in private ?—Some view it in thelicht 
of an ostentatious service, Is it not 
celebrated in the bosom of our own 
immediate circle ?—has not our Sa- 
viour implied the propriety of its per- 
formance, by promising to be present 
** where two or three are gathered 
together” in His name ?— Others are 
afraid of interruptions. To obviate 
this difficulty, one member may in 
turn be absent, for the purpose of 
answering the call of a visitor or 
tradesman, Others again object, 
that it is not possible to collect all 
the members of the family. I answer, 
letall thatcan conveniently disengage 
themselves from their occupation, 
he reverently assembled together.— 
That Family Worship is our duty, 
as disciples of the Redeemer, is 
plain to my mind, from the following 
considerations. 

ist. A Christian family is a society 
of persons—servants of the same 
God—heirs of the same salvation— 
sensible of the same wants—affected 
by the same distress —or gladdened 
by the same joys. They are all 
most intimately united by reciprocal 
duties ; and therefore with one heart 
ind one voice, 


because 





should joi li) sup- 


plication to that gracious Lord, who 
is the Father of all the families of 
the earth ; who “* maketh men to be 
of one mind in an house ;” on whom 
they depend from day to day, for 
protection and peace. God, be it 
remembered, does not -promise his 
blessings to those who need, but to 
those who ‘ ask” them. Unless, 
therefore, a joint petition be offered, 
that family, as a family, can have no 
plea for expecting a continuance of 
almighty favour and love. 

2dly. Compounded as man is, of 
body and soul, we require form to 
be the channel of all lasting commu- 
nications, Internal impressions are 
more readily received from external 
objects. Hence were the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Eucha- 
rist established by our Lord himself. 
The decent robes of ministers in the 
Church, the ceremonies of corona- 
ition and of judicial authority, invite 
reverence on the same principle. 
On the same ground, the open and 
outward institution of Family Wor- 
ship settles in each house a face, as 
well as a spirit of religion. Children 
are hereby trained to piety, and 
servants ensured time and encou- 
ragement for serving God. The 
very Heathen has his /ares and 
penates—and under blind homage 
to these household gods, preserved 
a daily reverence for the objects of 
his adoration, and promoted obe- 


dience to their willk How much 
should the example of Abraham 
weigh with us! ‘* I know him,” 


said the Most High, in that book 
which was written aforetime for our 
learning, that he will “ command 
his children and his household after 
him ; and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord.” ‘ As for me and my 
house,” cried Joshua, “ we will serve 
the Lord.”” ‘ Cornelius’? was “ a 


devout man and one that feared 
God with all his house.’ Nor is 
tlic example of the blessed Jesu 
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himself to be overlooked, who often- 
times appears to have inspired his 
little family, his twelve disciples, 
with the purest spirit of social prayer, 
when retired in the desert places. 
3dly. Again, Family Worship ope- 
rates as a most powerful check on 
ali irregular conduct. Hypocrisy 
itself will hardly dare to utter prayers 
in the hearing of the other members 
of the family, against a disposition, 
which is daily indulged. It is a 
holy habit which softens the temper, 
and prevents au angry style of lan- 
guage, by forcing us to reflect, that 
we are presently to kneel down, and 
pray for, and pray with, the object 
of our displeasure. Masters of fa- 
milies are hereby enabled to reprove 
as an offence against God, the im- 
morality of any member. They who 
have no Family Worship, can only 
reproach it as an error against man. 
Can persons hear daily thanksgiving 
for the offers of salvation, without 
searching their hearts, to know 
whether they have accepted them ? 
Can they hear twice in the day, de- 
liverance from sin desired in prayer, 
and not be impressed with the neces- 
sity of repentance ¢ Will not peti- 
tions for honesty put an end to 
theft? Must not constant interces- 
sion for humility, contentment and 


purity, banish from the hearts of 


the worshippers, pride, nurmuring 
and indecency? 

4thly. It enables those who are 
in earnest to ** grow in crace.” It 
renders the less informed part of the 
family, more capable of benefiting 
by the instruction of the Sabbath. 
It promotes good-will from one to 
another. It establishes order. It 
spreads Christianity; for these 
younger and these ignorant mem- 
bers, will one day in their little 
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sphere, be heads of families also ; 
and what they have themselves be en 
taught to value in their youth, they 
will be eager to impart, in riper 
years, to their children and depend- 
ants. 

If there be any truth in these re- 
marks, the united interests of a 
family, the necessity for an external 
conveyance of vital religion, the 
influential operation on the moral 
conduct, the sacred examples by 
which the habit is sanctioned ; these 
demand peremptorily from all who 
profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians, that Family Prayer should be 
adopted in every family. Directions 


are not wanting. The list of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge abounds with books, by 
no means expensive, containing ali 
possible guidance as to the manner, 
and simple sound forms of prayer, 
affording matter for edification to 
the little Christian assembly. If I 
were asked to choose, I should 
recommend Stonhouse’s, or Bishop 
Gibson's; advising at the same 
time the officiating member, to add, 
as oceasion required, to the words 
thus furnished. What a reality have 
I heard imparted to Family Prayer, 
by intercession for a sick member— 
an absent child—a son going to col- 
lege—a servant entering on a new si- 
tuation. How delicately may re- 
proof be hereby conveyed—lhow 
affectionately may advice be offered 
—how tenderly may consolation be 
poured into the suffering bosom !— 
In the earnest hope that this hum- 
ble attempt may be the means of 
introducing this beneficial usage, into 
at least one family, hitherto unac- 
quainted with the privilege, 
I remain your's, 
A Master of a Family, 
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SACRED POETRY, 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER, 
1. 
Father of all, for many an age, 
In many a clime unknown, 


By savage left, and lettered sage, 
For gods of wood and stone. 


2. 
Soon turned Thy creature man aside, 
FromThee and from Thy way ; 
Soon homage to the power denied, 
Tiat formed him from the clay ; 


0. 


Forgot His name, at whose command, 
The ark in safety rode, 

When o’er the surface of the land, 
The swelling waters flowed ; 


i, 


To sun and moon, Thy works, he paid 
Thy honours and Thy praise, 

Fell prostrate in the eclipse’s shade, 
Or comet's harmless blaze, 

S. 

Next worshipped men, who, long since dead 
Lay mouldering in the grave ; 

Call’d those, on whom the worm had fed, 
To punish or to save. 

6. 

He bowed him down before the brutes, 
By Thee to serve him made; 

And offered vows to plants and roots, 
Which withered, while he prayed. 


> 
f- 


Nor could philosophy explore, 
Truth’s long o’erclouded ray ; 

The pride of science served the more, 
To lead mankind astray. 


> 


o. 
In Superstition’s numbing chain, 
The learned were enslaved ; 
And oft in folly’s wildest train 
Among the vulgar raved. 
9. 
Strange lessons to the chosen few 
The priests in secret taught, 
And many a deed of blackest hue, 
Was in their temples wrought. 
10, 
Their Maker’s image men defaced 
When they forsook His name; 
heir bodies with vile lusts debased, 
Till vice extinguished shaine. 


Sacred Poetry. 
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MEDITATIONS, X&c. 
Il. 


The dearest ties then ceased to bind, 
Kind nature lost her force ; 

Her babe the mother’s hand consigned, 
To death without remorse. 


rs. 
How thronged the crowd at shows and feasts, 
An envied seat to gain, 
To gaze on men devour'd by beasts, 
Or by each other slain, 


13. 
Even Virtue’s self in those darks days, 
Betrayed a mortal birth ; 
Nor sought on high the soul to raise 
But grovelled on the earth, 


14, 
No good but fame the statesman knew; 
For that lie lived and died; 
The sage into himself withdrew 
Nor cared for ought beside. 


15. 
If e’er compassion he bestowed, 
Or with his anger strove; 
His kindness or forbearance flowed 
From pride, aud not from love. 


16. 
When peace had sheathed the victor’s steel, 
Ihe foe, he deigned to save, 
He dragged belind his chariot wheel, 
Or sold him for a slave. 


17. 


Yet was not, Lord, thy light divine 
Extinct among mankind ; 

But guarded by one chosen line, 
And in one spot confined, 


18. 


Ev’n there did darkness reign at times ; 
Ev’n Israel’s tavoured race, 
Compelled thee often by their crimes 
To turn away ‘Thy face. 
19. 
How widely from Thy paths they stray’d! 
How failed they to fulfil, 


The covenant through Moses made, 
On Sinai’'s trembling lull! 


20, 


‘Thy people ev'n in Judah’s land, 
To Baal bent the knee, 

Forgetting Him whose mighty land 
Had Jed them thro’ the sea. 








21, 
Long time Thy wrath did they provoke, 
Ere David's city fell; 
And far, beveath a foreign yoke, 
Her youth were sen! to dwell, 


9 


On Babylon’s far distant sands, 
Was heard the voice of woe ; 
Lamenting that unhallow’d hands 

Had laid God's temple low. 


23. 


Yet was it by Thy will decreed, 
Tho’ [srael’s sons trausgress’d ; 
That in the faithful patriarch’s seed 
All nations should be blessed. 

Lote 

Again did Judah rear his head, 
Nor paksed his rule away, 
Till Shiloh came, and darkness fled 
Before the rising day, 
20. 
Thy gracious purpose then, of old 
In mystery concealed, 
To all our race Thou didst unfold, 
Through holy men revealed, 
26. 
To Earth's remotest tribes they tanght 
Thy nature and Thy name; 


The signs and wonders which they wrought, 
Declared from whom they came. 


27. 


Of judgment and a future state, 
Of death our mortal foe, 

Of that arch-fiend, who lies in wait 
To work us endless woe ; 


Te] 


~U. 
And of the change they told, by vice 
In our condition made ; 
And of the inestimable price 
For our redemption paid, 


9 


For us thine only Son his head 
Bowed down to grief and pain ; 

For us upon the cross he bled, 
With malefactors slain. 
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In form of man, from earth He rose 
To glory in the skies; 
And thither, when this life shall close, 
We hope, through Him to rise, 
Ol, 
Meanwhile on earth sharp war we wage, 
Against the powers of sin; 
Fierce adversaries round us rave 
And weak are we within. 


>o 


JSe 


Still thou, O God, art ever nigh 
To cheer each fainting heart ; 

And on Thy belp may man rely 
If he will do his past, ; 


22 
JJ. 


Upon Thy Chureh with watchfal eare 
Thy Spirit doth abide ; 
Of all, who seek Thine aid by prayer 
The Comforter and guide. 
354. 

Baptiz'd into His name with Thine, 
We both with Christ’s adore ; 
Nor seek with reason’s scanty line 

The Godhead to explore. 
35. 
Enough for us to know Thy will; 
That clearly is display’d ; 
Thy word will teach us to fulfil 
‘The promise we have made, 
36. 
© keep us to that promise true, 
In word, and deed and thought ; 
right is the hope we have in view, 
And dearly was it bought, 
57. 
Assist us our desires above 
This mortal life to raise; 


To dwell upon our Saviour’s love, 
And give Him daily praise. 
38. 
To tread on earth the paths He trod, 
As nearly as we can; 
And shew our gratitude to God 
In charity to man, 





( Continued from the first portion of 
Bishop Henshaw's Meditations.) 


Ocr Saviour doth not say, do unto others 
as others do unto you, but as you would 
have others do unto you. If thou wouldest 
have thy neighbour do thee right, do so to 
him, though he have done thee wrong, Lex 


talionis was never a good Cliristian law; 
If I forgive not, I shall not be forgiven, 


It is the fault of a great many, if God 
bear with them in their sins, they think he 
countenances them: if they be not pre- 
sently stricken dead with Uzzah, they go 
on; when they smart not, they believe not, 
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and he is not feared till felt, Sickness is 
not thought of till death, nor that till hell. 
Forgetting that the long sufferance of God 
should lead them to repentance; he for- 
bears us that he might forgive us; shall I 
sin because grace abounds? God forbid. 





Charity so forgives offences, that it is 
ready, not only to pardon the offender, 
but to do for him, and thinks itself not in- 
nocent that it starves not its enemy, while 
it sees him starve. What little difference 
is there in religion between not saving and 
killing? we are not commended that we 
requite not evil with the like. We have 
not forgiven injuries if we do only not re- 
venge them; if wrongs tie our hands 
from doing good where we ought, they 
prove sins to us, that were but crosses 
and we wrong ourselves more by not 
doing, than by suffering ; and God shall so 
forgive us our trespasses : Kor with what 
measure I mete unto others, it shall be 
measured unto me again, 

What more glorious Master than God? 
What better Mother than the Church? 
How glorious is that calling that at once 
serves such a Master, and such a Mother! 
As it is our glory to serve them, so it must 
be our glory to do them good service. 
God in us sets the world copies of piety, 
and we must live to others no less than 
preach: As we are more high, so we are 
more looked at, motes in other’s eyes are 
beams in ours: many things are lawful 
that are not expedient, and some things 
are expedient in respect of the person, 
that are scandalous merely for the chair ; 
that which is reprovable in another, is in 
us a reproach : seeing it isso, what manner 
of men ought we to be? 





There was never any that was not am- 
bitious : every man is born a Coral, only 
some more superlative than others. But 
of all men, I most wonder at those that 
are ambitious only to be talked of; and 
since they cannot be notable, they would 
be notorious, and with Cain be marked, 
though for murderers. Whether I know 
much, or am known of many, it matters 
not, only this I will care for, that God may 
not say to me in the last day, [know thee 
vi t. 

The king’s daughter is all glorious within, 
but yet her raiment too is of wrought gold ; 
our outside, our life must tell the world 
what we are within. If our lives do not 
answer our profession, we are Pharisees, 
we say, and do not, 

Works without like 


faith, are a suit of 
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joined, let no man put asunc 
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clothes without a body, empty: Faith with- 
out works, is a body without clothes, no 
warmth, no heat: woiks without faith, 
are not good works, and faith without 
ro rd works, is as good as ho faith, but a 
dead faith, Then only are they themselves, 
when they are together; what God hath 
’ ler, 

If we will be Christ’s disciples, we must 
leave all, but ’tis not all, we must take 
up our cross,too; be ready to take it up, 
not of ourselves, but if it be laid upon us, 
we must suffer willingly for Christ’s sake ; 
we must not suffer wilfully, or throw our- 
selves into the fire. He that bids us suffer, 
bids us fly, If they persecute you in one 
city, fly, &e. tis our commendation to 
endure the stroke, or the faggot, it is not 
to seek it; when zeal runs without dis- 
cretion, it commonly makes more haste 
than good speed; Christ would have us 
innocent, but wise too, serpents, as well 
as doves; lay down our lives for his sake, 
but not fling them down; we must neither 
go like bears to the stake, nor like mad- 
men; neither run to our martyrdom, or 
from it: pray with our Saviour, if it be 
possible, to miss the cup, or but to kiss it, 
but still not my will, but thy will; we 
must submit all to God, and think that fit- 
test for us, which he thinks so. 


That which I hear from David, I would 
hear from every good man, Thy word is a 
lantern to my feet, &c., to his feet, not 
to his eyes alone; if we use the word 
of God only to gaze on; to discourse 
by, not live by it, it wants its use, and 
we want our goodness, and shall want 
our glory: knowledge without practice 
adds to our punishment, together with our 
sin, How many Pharisees have sat in 
Moses chair, that shall never sit in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, only for this, because they 
knew, and did not. 

There are many services, and many 
masters, and yet no man can serve two 
masters, that is, two of a contrary disposi- 
tion; for there is the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and ye may serve all these at 
once, nay, ye cannot serve one, and not 
all: the glatton, he serves his belly, and 
with Esau, sells his birth-right, his 
blessing, for pottage: the drunkard, he 
serves [ know not well what, whether the 
drink, or the company, or his appetite, o1 
all, but instead of quenching his thirst, 
drowns his soul : the envious man, and the 
furious man, are alike in this, both serve 
the passion, only here they differ, the ev 
vious man, with Sampson, will brain him- 
self, so he may brain others; the furious 
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man brains others so long, till at length he 
be brained himself; the usurer, he serves 
his gold: the adulterer, he serves his lust : 
but all serve one chief Lord, one master, 
the devil, and shall all receive the same 
wages, which is the wages of all sin, 
death: Why should God pay them for 
their pains, that go not of his errands ? 


The second portion of medita- 
tions, from which we proceed to 
make some farther selections, is in- 
troduced with the following dedi- 
cation ;— 


To the Right Reverend Father in God, 
and Right Honourable William, Lord 
Bishop of London, one of His Majesty's 
most Honourable Privy Council, 


Right Reverend and my Honoured Lord, 


Tue world is full of books, he knows no- 
thing, that doth not know in print ; com- 
plain, but add to the number, yet I am 
persuaded, if men would but know their 
last, there would be less done, or less ado; 
I censure no man’s endeavours, I cannot 
but condemn those ultracrepitasts, that 
with Festus will teach St. Paul divinity : I 
desire to keep my pen to my plough, only 
something duty enjoins me; great things 
my own immaturity forbids me, such as I 
have, I have provided: ingratitude, of all 
is the worst looked sin, verbal thankful- 
ness little differs from ingratitude, sach is 
mine fain to be: books are but words, but 
many times that is accepted, where we 
like, which from others would be counted 
cheap. Your Lordship’s favour makes 
me thus bold to put these trifle-hours to 
that view which is net used to trifles: I 
have been late, and long sick, some of my 
sick thoughts (being new well) I am bold 
to present; that they are worse than is 
wished, or looked for, is not want of re- 
spect, but skill, The matter is almost as 
divers as the pages, nug@e miscellanea, of 
directions, instructions, resolutions ; what 
we should do, what we should be; in all 
which I desire only to shew myself to your 
Lordship, not to the world; a testate of 
my duty, not of my proficiency ; what I do 
owe, not what I could do; my pen, as my 
knowledge, may lag behind with the last, 
my prayers shall we with the formost for 
your Lordsbip’s fruition of all happiness 
here, and ‘of eternal liappiness hereafter. 
Your Lordship’s in all humble 
duty to be commanded, 
J. Henshaw. 
— 

Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven: how are they poor 

REMEMBRANCER, No, 64. 
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that have a kingdom ? or what kingdom is 
wealthy, if not that of heaven? or why 
complainest thou of that poverty, that 
saints thee? that is a happy soul that 
makes even with God every night, and 
every morn begins the world anew. 

When L at first look out into the world, 
and see many men, (aud those none of the 
best) in better case, | think myself for- 
gotten, and wish for more:. but when I 
remember my account, I fear I have too 
much, and forget those wishes ; it may be 
if I had more wealth, I should be more 
riotons: outward losses are sometimes 
gainful, and it is good for us that we are 
afflicted, it would be worse with us, 
if it were not sometimes thus bad ; 
many, if they were not kept short of 
these, would come short of heaven. He 
knows us that keeps us, and if he will 
bring us to heaven rather one way 
than another, His will be done; let 
Him give my goods to the poor, and 
my body to be burned, and bring mie to 
heaven, though in a fiery chariot ; I cannot 
complain of the foulness of that way that 
carries me to God. 

Pride and uncharitableness are sins in 
fashion, and the one the cause of the 
other; many think they should want for 
their pride, if they shonld but be charita- 
ble, 1 have often wondered, and grieved, 
to see a rich porch, and a poor Christian’s 
walls clothed, and men go naked. Say what 
thou wilt, but I am sure with the Apos- 
tle, That he cannot love God whom he hath 
not seen, that loves nut his brethren whom 
he hath seen, and can endure to see mise- 
rable, 

We owe more to God for redeeming us, 
than for making us; His word made us: 
but when he came to redeem us, that word 
must be made flesh, and that flesh must 
suffer ; in our creation He gave us our- 
selves; but in our redemption he gave us 
himself: and by giving himself for us, gave 
us ourselves again that were lost; su that 
we owe ourselves, and all that we have, 
twice told: and now what shall we give 
unto thee, O thou preserver of men, for 
ourselves thus given and restored? If we 
could give ourselves a thousand times over, 
yet what are we to God? and yet if we 
do give ourselves to Him and His service, 
such as we are, and such as we cap, He 
accepts it, and will reward it. I will 
never grudge God his own. [I have no- 
thing that is not His; and if I give it to 
Him, he will restore it again with interest, 
never any man wasa loser by God. 


Gg 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Power of the Keys; or, Consi- 
derations upon the Absolving 
Power of the Church, and upon 
some of the Privileges of the Chris- 
tian Covenant. By the Rev. Ed- 


ward Burton, M.A. Student of 


Christ Church. 


THE usurped power and corrupt 
doctrines of the Pope have not yet 
ceased to afflict and injure the Church 
of England, Every new debate upon 
our ecclesiastical constitution fur- 
nishes fresh proofs of the injuries 
inflicted by the court of Rome upon 
the once simple fabric of the Christian 
commonwealth. The favourite ac- 
cusation inthe mouth of her enemies 
is, that our Church still retains the 
errors of Popish times. She was 
charged not long since in the House 
of Lords, by Lord Grey, with profess- 
ing the Popish doctrine of the MAss, 
and teaching it in the Catechism to 
her children. Mr. Brougham, and 
his co-partners in the Edinburgh 


Review, say that she claims the 
power of forgiving sins, as distinctly 
and unequivocally, as the Priest in 
his confessional. 

The effect of such calumnies upon 
those who hate both the Church 
and Christianity, is too notorious to 


require pointing out, Neither are 
they altogether harmless in other 
quarters. The defenders of the 
Church exhibit zeal without know- 
ledge, or caution without courage 
—and while a few perhaps will as- 
sert with Mr, Prebendary Dennis, 
that the Priest has power to forgive 
sin; other few, among whom we 
lament to find Mr. Burton, virtually 
explain away the absolving power 
of the Church. 

The Dissertation now before us 
is the work of a sensible man, a 
sound theologiau, and a good scho- 
lar—and there are many parts of 
the work, which bear evidence of the 
combined powers and qualities of 
jts author. But he seems to have 


been infected with the too common 
desire of saying ‘ some new thing’ 
—and not contented with saying it 
to himself and his friends, the secret 
must needs be communicated to the 
world at large. We have no ob- 
jection to assist in giving circulation 
to his theory—upon condition that 
we may be permitted to say a few 
words respecting its validity. He 
opens his argument in the following 
terms. 


“ The power of the keys, or the power 
of binding and loosing, or the power of re- 
mitting and retaining sins, (for these three 
expressions have the same meaning,) rests 
upon the following passages of the New 
Testament. 

* Matt. xvi. 19. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven > and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. 

“ Matt. xviii. 18. Verily I say unto 
you, whatsoever ye shall bind on, earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. 

* John xx. 23. Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained. 

** It is allowed on all sides, that by 
these words Christ conveyed some power 
to his apostles; and it will be attempted 
to be proved, that the original grant also 
conveyed the sam power to ail the suc- 
cessors of the apostles for ever. 

‘* Various interpretations have been 
given to these words. ‘They have been 
supposed to mean, that the apostles might 
admit, or refuse to admit, any persons to 
the Christian covenant ; that they might 
inflict and withdraw the censures of the 
Church: that they might of themselves 
absolve, or refuse to absolve, any persons 
from their sins, 

** Advocates have been found for each 
of these interpretations, Some would 
give all these powers to the Church ; while 
others think that she is only entitled to 
some of them; that she has power to in- 
flict censures, or to enact laws, but not 
to forgive sins. Among those, who see in 
these words the grant of an absolving 
power, opinions are also divided, Some 
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think, that the priest may give absolution, 
not merely as declaratory or promissory, 
but authoritative and immediate; that he 
may actually pronounce the penitent to be 
from that very time absolved, and that this 
absolution wills be ratified in heaven, 
Others again will not allow this: they 
think, that the priest merely promises par- 
don from God hereafter; or that he de- 
clares in the name of God, that if the man 
truly repent him of his sins, (of which God 
only can be a judge,) he may then be 
absolved. 

** The Church of England would be quot- 
ed in support of all these several interpre- 
tations. She undoubtedly claims the right 
of inflicting and withdrawing censures, 
however obsolete such a custom may have 
become: she also claims the power of 
binding her members to the observation 
of certain laws, and of loosing them from 
others, With respect to absolution, or 
the forgiveness of sins, her authority would 
be quoted by those, who assert this doc- 
trine in its highest sense, and by those, who 
allow it merely in the lowest degree. The 
latter would say, that in her form of abso- 
lation, which is read in the Morning 
Service, the priest evidently does nothing 
more than execute a command of God, 
in declaring and pronouncing, that He 
pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly 
repent, The former would quote the 
office for the visitation of the sick, where 
the priest is authorized to say ‘ by his 
authority committed to me, I absolve thee 
from all thy sins.’ 

* It will be the object of the following 
pages to consider these several interpre- 
tations: and it may perhaps be well to 
state here the conclusion, which it is in- 
tended to draw, viz, that the power of 
the keys, or the power which is expressed 
in Matt. xvi. 19. xviii. 18. and John xx, 
23. gave to the apostles and to their’ suc- 
cessors for ever the privilege of admitting 
any persons by baptism to the Christian 
covenant ; that is, of loosing the faithful 
and penitent from the disabling curse, 
under which they were born, and of putting 
them into a new condition, which made 
them capable of working out their sal- 
vation.” P. 1. 


Mr. Burton then observes, that 
the words in Matt. xvi, and xviii. con- 
tain only a promise of what shall be 
done; while the words in John xx. 
intimate an actual gift. He con- 
tends therefore that the Power of 
the Keys was bestowed by our Lord 
upon his apostles, in the interval 
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between the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion—several pages are employed 
in proving against the Romanists 
that the gift was not confined to St. 
Peter. The argument is put with 
great neatness and force, and may 
be advantageously consulted by such 
as entertain amy doubts upon the 
subject. 

The next point is to distinguish 
betweeu the power of remitting and 
retaining sin, which was conferred 
in the interval between the Resur- 
rection and Ascension, and the 
power of working miracles and 
speaking with tongues, which was 
not bestowed till the day of Pente- 
cost. Here again Mr. Burton pro- 
ceeds in a workmanlike manner— 
shortly and satisfactorily establishes 
his point, and shews that the His- 
tory of the two Inspirations does not 
give the slightest grounds for con- 
cluding that the Apostles could not 
transmit the one power without 
transmitting all the others likewise. 
Our Lord’s last charge to his Apos- 
tles is then examined—and the iif- 
ferent accounts of it harmonized. 
We extract Mr. Burton’s paraphrase 
of this most important portion of 
Scripture—and wish that the infe- 
rence which he draws from it, were 
less unworthy of the foundation on 
which it rests. 


“ We might paraphrase this charge in the 
following manuer, ‘The atonement is now 
made; God has accepted the sacrifice, 
which I offered for sin, and allows all men 
to be benefited by it. Power is henceforth 
given to me to put ail the inhabitants of 
the earth into a way of coming to heaven: 
they may have their sins forgiven, if they 
will believe in me; this is the condition, 
which I appoint for their being put into 
the way of salvation. It was to make this 
atonement, and to invite all men to par- 
take of it on this condition, that my Father 
sent me into the world: and as | am now 
going away, in the same manner I send you 
in my name, and authorize you to appoint 
successors after you, who shall continue 
till the end of the world to publish these 
glad tidings to all mankind. Go therefore, 
and make them known to all nations. 
Moreover it is my will, that wherever you 
make them known, every person, who 
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wishes to profit by them, and to accept 
the terms offered, shall first be baptized, 


He must believe in me: he must repent of 


his past sins; and then being baptized in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost *, he shall be fully 
admitted into the new covenant, which we 
have established through my blood. Till 
now it was impossible for men to please 
God, or to make any atonement for their 
sims, so as to escape punishment: if they 
died without committing sin themselves, 
yet the sin of their first parents, under the 
curse of which they were born, was enough 
to subject them to the wrath of God. But 
now they may have this curse effectually 
removed, if they will believe in me: and 
they may have their own personal sins for- 
given, if they will add repentance to their 
belief. Go therefore; and by baptizing 
those who believe in me,and admitting them 
into my covenant, /oose them from that 
curse, and from that inability to please 
God, by which they were before bound, 
Whosoever are thus loosed by you in my 
name, are really and effectually loosed: 
my Father, who is in heaven, will look 
upon them as beginning a new life, and 
will judge them merely for the works which 
they do after baptism. ‘The sins, which 
you then remitted to them, will not be 
imputed to them, so as to affect their 
admission into heaven. But, on the other 
land, whosoever refuses to believe in me, 


is in the same state of condemnation, as if 


IT had never died: he is still bound by the 
curse passed upon Adam, and subject to 
the wrath of God. You cannot loose him: 
you cannot admit him into the new cove- 
nant, or hold out to him any hope of for- 
giveness, unless he believe in me. In 
such cases you have no authority: you 
must leave such persons bound: you must 
denounce to them, that their sins are still 
retained; and at the last day they will 
find, that they are really and effectually 
retained, so as to keep them from heaven. 
* It will be seen, that in the latter part 
of this paraphrase I have intended to give 
the meaning of John xx, 23. ‘ Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained; coupling that 
passage with Matt. xviii. 18. ‘ Whatsoever 
ye bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; 





* It bas been said, that the apostles 
do not appear to have observed this form of 
words, but to have baptized in the name 
of Jesus only. (Acts ii, 38, viii. 16.) Yet 
we have perhaps a proof to the contrary in 
1 Cor. vi. 11. where all the three Persons 
in the Trinity are mentioned. 
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and whatsoever ye loose on earth, shall 
be loosed in heaven,’ And that this is the 
full meaning of the promise given in 
Matt. xvi. 19. xviii. 18. and of the power 
actually conferred in John xx. 23. is the 
conclusion which I have been endeavour- 
ing to I conceive, that the 
apostles loosed sinners, or remitted their 
sins, when upon their professing their 
belief in Christ, they admitted them to the 
sacrament of baptism: and so they hound 
them, or rather left them bound, and de- 
clared their sins to be retained, when 
they refused to believe in Christ. 

“* If this interpretation be correct, the 
absolving power of the church, in the 
usual sense of the expression, finds no sup- 
port. from Matt. xvi, 19. xviii. 18. or 
Jolin xx. 23. and the successors of the 
apostles ean never give actual and imme- 
diate of sins, except when they 
first admit a man into the covenant, and 
baptize him upon his professing faith and 
repentance, If such a man again commit 
sin, the minister of Christ cannot again 
say to him, all thy past sins (including the 
sins committed since baptism) are forgiven 
thee ;—he cannot even say this, though 
the sinner again profess to believe in Christ, 
and torepent. The minister may indeed 
and ought to remind him of the pardon, 
which he once received ; that all his sins, 
whether actual or imputed, were once 
blotted out: and he ought also to remind 
him, that his sins subsequently committed 
may likewise be blotted out, if he will re- 
pentand leave them off. But this forgive- 
ness of sins committed after admission into 
the covenant will never be declared, till 
the judgment of the last day. The priest 
may exhort and encourage the sinner to 
look for it: but he can never say with his 
own authority, at this very moment all 
thy sins are forgiven thee. If he could, 
the same man may be absolved several 
times in the course of his life ; there is no 
reason, why he may not be absolved every 
day. ‘There is no doubt, that he may re- 
quire absolution every day by committing 
fresh sins : and as he may also believe and 
repent every day, the priest might give 
him absolution every time thathe professed 
this faith and repentance *. 

** But this conclusion is too absurd to 


establish, 


mission 


* The eleventh Canon of the third Coun- 
cil of Toledo complains, that in certain 
churches of Spain, men do not follow the 
Canons, but unworthily repent them of 
their sins, and as often as they please to 
sin, so often they desire the priest to ab- 
solve them. 
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be entertained. It could neyer have been 
the intention of our Saviour to give such an 
unavailing power of absolution as this, 
when heso solemnly ordained his apostles 
to remit This alternation of guilt 
and purity, of condemnation and absolu- 
tion, can never be the effect of that power, 
which the Holy Ghost conveys to the mi- 
nisters of Christ. It is surely therefore 
more reasonable to say, that tlhe same per- 
son receives a positive and valid remission 
of sins from the minister of Christ only 
once, that is, when he is first admitted into 
the covenant by baptism, It is then that 
he is loosed from his inability to please 
God, and that the sin of his first parents, 
and his own personal sins, are remiied to 
him, Bishop Taylor is express in asserting 
this doctrine: ‘ then (at Baptism) the 
power of the keys is exercised, and the 
gates of the kingdom are opened: then 
we enter into the covenant of mercy and 
pardon, and promise faith and perpetual 
obedience to the laws of Jesus, and upon 
that condition forgiveness is promised 
and exhibited, offered and consigned, 
but never after *.’” PP. 27 


mis 


sins, 


We shall proceed as speedily as 
possible to examine the contents of 
the three latter paragraphs, But, in 
the first instance, we must again 
return our thanks to Mr. Burton for 
his exposition of the doctrines of the 
Christian Covenant, Justification by 
Faith, and Infant Baptism. His ob- 
servations on each of these subjects 
are sound and perspicuous; and if 
there be no striking novelty in the 
author's views or expressions, still 
less is there any statement which 
our Church, or its more esteemed 
members, would disown. 

We cannot make the same re- 
mark upon his theory respecting the 
power of the keys. The strict limita- 
tion which he has placed upon that 
power is new, and therefore, of 
course, suspicious. It is not autho- 
rized; on the contrary, it is most 
unequivocally renounced by the 
Scriptures, to which he appeals in 
its support. His inquiries into the 
practice of the primitive Church 
upon the subject are meagre, super- 
ficial, and unsatisfactory, His no- 





* Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, 
¢. ix, sect. 2. vol. ix, p. 184, 
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tions are irreconcileable with the 
formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land; and, what is last and worst, 
they make so formidable an inroad 
upon the doctrine of forgiveness of 
sins, that few persons who agree 
with Mr. Burton ought to be, or can 
be, at peace. These are 
accusations; but, believing that we 
can substantiate every one of them, 
it is our duty to speak out. The 
diihculty of the subject is unques- 
tionable ; and that dithculty may be 
pleaded and admitted as an excuse 
for declining it altogether, or dis- 
cussing it with hesitation and fear. 
But when an author undertakes to 
explain the hard places of Holy 
Writ he exposes himself to the cen- 
sure of those by whom his error is 
perceived, even if they are not pre- 
pared to substitute interpretations 
of their own, Without presuming, 
therefore, to define the precise 
sense in which the power of the 
keys is to be understood, we shall 
animadvert freely upon Mr. Burton’s 
limitation of it, and endeavour to 
show that such limitation is entirely 
of his own making. 

The first point to which we re- 
quest attention is the interpretation 
put by Mr. Burton on Matt. xviii. 
18. He considers it a promise of 
the power which was conferred in 
John xx. 23. and restricts them both 
to baptism. It is true, he does ad- 
mit (p. 70.) that 

** Our Saviour himself seems to interpret 
the words binding and loosing with refer- 
ence to the censures of the Church, when 
he says, in Matt. xviii, 18.‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in hea- 
ven,’ &c. In the preceding verse he gives 
a power to the Church of arbitrating in 
private disputes, and of expressing her dis- 
pleasure against the party which refused to 
abide by her decision: he was to be 
treated as ‘ an heathen man and a publi- 
can.’ It may be disputed what degree of 
censure was intended by these words; but 
some sort of punishment, some exclusion 
from advantages enjoyed by the body at 
large, must certainly be implied by them: 
and, in the following verse, our Saviour 
seems to call this power of exclusion a 
power of binding and loosing.” 
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This qualified language must not 
be overlooked. Mr. Burton con- 
tends that the power of binding and 
loosing is limited to a particular act, 
The expression only occurs twice. 
On one occasion it is manifestly 
impossible to limit it as Mr. Burton 
proposes: and to what expedient 
does he resort? To a simple admis- 
sion that our Saviour seems to say, 
what overthrows Mr. Burton’s hy- 
pothesis. Either binding and /oos- 
ing are different from remitting and 
retaining, which Mr. Burton main- 
tains that they are not, or our Sa- 
viour himself expressly and empha- 
tically declares that his Church shall, 
have the power of remitting and 
retaining at other times and upon 
other occasions than that of bap- 
tism. The question, in reality, does 
not admit of a doubt. Mr. Burton 
takes no notice of the subject in 
its proper place; and, until we 
reached his 70th page, we sup- 
posed that he had forgotten the con- 
text of the verse upon which he 
comments. In the 70th page, to 
our no small surprise, we, find that 
he is aware of the difficulty, but 
does not even attempt to remove it. 
He notices the subject incidentally 
and slightly; and, knowing that 
there was so fermidable an obstacle 
to his hypothesis, observes, that it 
seems to be irreconcileable with his 
lucubrations, and says not another 
word upon the subject. 

We come next to the practice of 
the primitive Church, and Mr. Bur- 
ton’s remarks upon the subject are 
far from satisfactory. 

“ There are also passages in the Epis- 
tles, which prove that the Church pos- 
sessed some such power. But we must 
remember, that there is this great differ- 
ence between the apostolical times and 
our own, In those days, God not only 
punished sin in this life by sending bodily 
diseases, (which we have no reason to 
think is not the case at present,) but he 
also gave a power to the apostles of in- 
flicting these diseases, They of course 
inflicted them in the name of God: but 
they had a positive and absolute power to 


do so; and the sickness, which they im- 
9 


precated, invariably came upon the sinner. 
This power was supernatural, and confined 
to the apostles only: there is no intima- 
tion of its being continued to their succes- 
sors; and therefore we can argue nothing 
concerning our own practice from those 
passages in the New Testament, which 
speak of such a power. 

** That God sometimes sent these bo- 
dily infirmities, we learn from 1 Cor, xi. 
30, ‘—for this cause many are weak and 
sickly among you, and many sleep.’ The 
32d verse also informs us of the gracious 
intentions of God in sending these visita- 
tions: * but when we are judged we are 
chastened of the Lord, that we should not 
be condemned with the world.’ He pu- 
nished them in this life, that they might 
repent, and become fit for the life eternal, 

‘* That the apostles also had this power, 
or, to speak more properly, that God con- 
firmed the sentence of the apostles, when 
they imprecated sickness upon a sinner, is 
evident from St. Paul’s Epistles. In the 
case of the incestuous Corinthian, it ap- 
pears, that the Church had this power 
even without the actual presence of an 
apostle, They exercised it in his name, 
and, as St. Paul says, his spirit being pre- 
sent with them, and their sentence was 
confirmed by God. ‘I verily, as absent 
in body, but present in spirit, have judged 
already, as though I were present, con- 
cerning him that bath so done this deed, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when ye are gathered together, and my 
spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to deliver such an one unto Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus *.’ By delivering the offender to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, he 
evidently means, that permission was given 
to Satan to inflict some bodily disease t, 
He uses the same expression in 1 Tim. i, 
20. speaking of Hymenzus and Alexander, 
who had made shipwreck of their faith, 
he says, ‘whom I have delivered unto 
Satan, that they might learn not to blas- 
pheme.’ ‘ 

“« The greatest exercise of this power, 
which is recorded to us, is when Ananias 
and Sapphira were struck dead by the 





* 1 Cor. v. S—5. 

t ‘ When St. Paul says of himself, (2 
Cor. xii, 7.) ‘ there was given to me a 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan, 
to buffet me,’ we may also interpret his 
words as implying some bodily disease. Lt 
was Satan who was allowed to tempt Job, 
by vexing his body,” 
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words of St. Peter*. St. Paul also af- 
flicted Elymas with blindness, which he 
told him should continue for a seasont. 
Whenever he inflicted such diseases, he 
might be said to bind the sinner, or to 
alluw Satan to bind him, which is the very 
expression used by our Saviour towards 
the woman, who had a spirit of infirmity : 
he says that‘ Satan had bound her these 
eighteen years {.” 

*¢ The same power, which punished a 
sinner by bodily diseases, could also with- 
draw them: and as the Church in the 
name ofan apostle could bind the offender, 
so she could also loose him. In the case 
of the Corinthian mentioned above, St. 
Paul promises, that when the Church 
thought proper to forgive him, he would 
also forgive him: and the whole passage 
may be consulted, as explaining the power 
and the’practice of the Church in such 
cases §. 

“ Forgiveness, in this instance, cannot 
be construed to mean an entire remission 
of all sins, so as to make the penitent cer- 
tain of salvation: it can only mean, that 
what God allowed St. Paul to inflict, God 
also allowed him to withdraw. The bind- 
ing aud loosing must be relative and co- 
extensive : and though when our Saviour 
said to the woman mentioned above, ‘ Wo- 
man, thou art /oosed from thine infirmity,’ 
he may certainly have intended to forgive 
her all her sins, we cannot argue from the 
omnipotence of the Son of God to the 
limited and delegated pgwers of an apostle 
and of the Chureb, 

“ That the apostles had not power to 
forgive sins in the highest sense of the 
term, seems demonstrably plain from the 
words of St. Peter to Simon Magus ||, 
‘ Repent of this thy wickedness, and pray 
God, if perhaps the thought of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee,’ If Peter could 
have forgiven him of himself, why should 
he exhort him to pray to God? Peter evi- 
dently felt uncertain, whether God would 
forgive him or no: and it is equally evi- 
dent, that Simon Magus did not know of 
apy absolving power being resident in the 
apostles, when he said, ‘ Pray ye to the 
Lord for me, that none of these things, 
which ye have spoken, come upon me,’ 
We may remark farther, that St. Peter 
uses the very expression of Simon being 
‘in the bond of iniquity,’ and yet he evi- 
dently shows, that he had not power to 
loose him. 





* Acts v. 
t Luke xiii. 16. 
|| Acts viii, 22. 


+ Acts xiii, 11. 
$ 2 Cor. ii, 6—11. 
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“* Tt appears, therefore, that the terms 
binding and loosing might be, and were, 


’ used in early times to express the imposing 


and withdrawing of ecclesiastical censures, 
But since the power of inflicting such 
punishments as these has long since ceased, 
whereas the power given by Cirist to his 
apostles was to last for ever, we are 
obliged to conclude, that the power of 
binding and loosiug means something else, 
in its primary and real signification, than 
the power of punishing sinners with sick- 
ness, and of restoring them again to health. 
This power was superhuman and extraor- 
dinary ; and was, perhaps, the highest ex- 
ercise of authority which the apostles, or 
the Church in the name of the apostles, 
possessed.” P. 71. 

The immense distance between 
the Apostles and their uninspired 
successors we are most ready to ac- 
knowledge—and. wherever there is 
allusion in the primitive Church to 
miraculous power, the case is inap- 
plicable to the question before us, 
But the author ought not to have 
passed so slightly over the passaze, 
2 Cor. ii. 6—11., and the remarks 
upon Simon Magus are in the highest 
degree sophistical. Peter prayed 
for his forgiveness, and thus ‘‘ evi- 
dently showed that he had not the 
power to loose him!!’’ Where is 
it evidently shown, or what im- 
aginable reason has Mr. Burton to 
believe, that Simon Magus was quali- 
fied to receive forgiveness? What 
proof is there of his penitence? 
Who imagines that St. Peter could 
forgive the impenitent? Although 
Simon had “ believed and been bap- 
tized,” yet was his ‘‘ heart not right 
in the sight of God,” “he had 
neither part nor lot in this matter,” 
To argue that the Apostle had 
no power to absolve because this 
person was not absolved, can only 
prove that arguments are scarce, 

The observation respecting St. 
Paul and the incestuous Corinthian, 
may also be applied to Mr. Burton’s 
remarks on the customs of the 
Apostolical Fathers, and the earlier 
ages of the Church. Such customs 
are not conclusive evidence of the 
real meaning of Scripture—nor are 
they sufficiently uniform to establish 
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or subvert the hypothesis before us. 
But every reader and every quoter 
of the Fathers, can produce abun- 
dant proof of the high sense which 
was entertained of the absolving 
power of the Priest—Mr. Burton is 
not justified in taking it for granted, 
that ecclesiastical history gives him 
any material support. Although he 
may prove easily enough that it is 
completely at variance with the ab- 
surd pretensions of the Church of 
Rome—he is not at liberty to infer, 
that the power of the Keys was con- 
fined as he desires to confine it. It 
was applied beyond all question to 
baptism. But that is not the point 
under debate—Was it applied to 
baptism only? Mr. Burton knows 
better than to make such an as- 
sertion—but some of his readers 
will believe that he entertains the 
opinion, and others must regret that 
he has not more expressly disowned 
it, and shewn that such a renunci- 
ation is not inconsistent with his 
theory. 

On the subject of our own Church 
formularies, the author has the fol- 


lowing observations. 


“ It has been said, however, that the 
Church of England lays claim to the ab- 
solving power for her ministers in the high- 
est sense which the words will bear. In 
her office for the Visitation of the Sick we 
certainly find a direction for the priest to 
use the following words; ‘ By his an- 
thority committed to me, I absolve thee 
from all thy sins, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Sou, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

“ These words are undoubtedly very 
strong: and | should never wish to defend 
the Charch of England, in her doctrines or 
her ceremonies, hy an equivocal or forced 
interpretation of words, It cannot be 
denied, that the form of absolation just 
quoted, seems to contain an immediate 
and positive remission of sins, The mi- 
nister, who uses it, appears te think him- 
self authorized to assure the penitent, that 
from that moment he is fully pardoned by 
God: and we might perhaps be inclined 
to think little of the judgment or sincerity 
of that man, who interprets these words to 
mean, that ‘ the Church did only intend 
the remission of ecclesiastical ceusures and 
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bonds *.’ Such an interpretation appears 
at first sight extremely forced, and used 
merely in justification of a power, which 
the Church of England has improperly 
usurped. It must be confessed, however, 
that little as we might be led to affix this 
meaning to the solemn words, ‘ I absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,’ there is certainly some reason, if 
not an absolute necessity for concluding, 
that the Church does not suppose the 
penitent to receive a fall pardon from God 
in these words, 

* In the prayer, which follows this ab- 
solution, the minister is directed to pray, 
*O most merciful God, who, according to 
the multitude of thy mercies, dost so put 
away the sins of those who truly repent, 
that thou rememberest them no more ; open 
thine eye of mercy upon this thy servant, 
who most earnestly desireth pardon and 
Sorgiveness, Renew im him, most loving 
Father, whatsoever hath been decayed by 
the fraud and malice of the devil, or by his 
own carnal will and frailness ; preserve and 
continue this sick member in the unity of 
the Church ; consider his contrition, ac- 
cept his tears, assuage his pain, as shall 
seem to thee most expedient for him. And 
forasmuch as he putteth his fulf trust only 
in thy merey, impute not unto him his for- 
mer sins, but strengthen him with thy 
blessed Spirit; and when thou art pleased 
to take bim hence, take him unto thy 
favour, through the merits,’ &c. 

“ T have quoted these words at length, 
because they demonstrably prove, that the 
penitent is not at that time supposed to 
have received pardon from God, nor to be 
certain of going to heaven. He still 
‘ earnestly desireth pardon and forgive- 
ness,’ and therefore cannot have received 
it. We may agree in thinking that the 
words of the absolution are too strong, 
and we may regret that they were admit- 
ted into our Prayer Book: but when we 
take them in connexion with the prayer 
which follows, it is certainly unfair to say, 
that the Church of England claims for her 
ministers a power of plenary absolution. 
Some interpretation far short of this must 
be affixed to them. It is not the object 
of this dissertation to decide what this in- 
terpretation should be: the Church of 
England certainly thinks, that it is neces- 
sary to pray for further forgiveness after 
these words are uttered: and consequently 
she cannot be said to hojd ‘the doctrine, 
that a priest may absolve a penitent from 
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his sins, and declare him to be pardoned 
by God.” P. 68. 


And the concluding summary fur- 
ther states, 

“ That every minister of the Gospel ex- 
ercises the Power of the Keys, the power 
of binding and loosing, or of remitting and 
retaiving sins, when he admits children or 
adults into the Christian covenant by bap- 
tism : that beyond this the Churel has no 
absolving power whatever : that she reminds 
her members of the mercy of God in ac- 
cepting the atonement of Jesus Christ : 


and points out to them, that the merits of 


this atonement may obtain remission of 
all their sins, if they will troly repent, 
and have faith in Christ; but that she 
cannot do more than this; she cannot 
declare, that God has actually forgiven 
the penitent, avd blotted out his trans- 
gtessions, so that his final salvation is cer- 
tain.” P, 103. 

To the first of these statements 
we have little to object. We are 
no advocates for the doctrine of 
remission of sins by the priest; we 
believe the real. sense, both of the 
Church and the Scripture, isin Mr. 
Burton’s own words, “ that the 


priest declares in the name of God, 


that if the man truly repent him of 
his sins, (of which God-only can 
judge) he may then be absolved ;” 
or as the sentence ought to have 
concluded, he is ther forgiven.— 
Unless a clergyman believes this, we 
know not how he can subscribe to the 
Articles, or officiate in the services 
of the Church. And the best ex- 
planation of the Visitation Service 
is, that it is a more solemn and 
personal application of that con- 
solatory message which the priest 
delivers in general terms to the 
whole congregation. That abso- 
lution is only to be used, after re- 
peated expressions of penitence; it 
is only to be given to those who 
“humbly and heartily desire it,” 
to those who feel the sting of sin in 
their souls, and wish for the strongest 
assuranee of God’s mercy and forgive- 
ness. The words, “* J absolve,” are 
not in themselves appropriate—but 
they are qualified and explained by 
the preceding allusion to the power 
REME MBRANCER, No. 64. 
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given by Jesus to his Church. What- 


.ever power he gave, the Church may 


and ought to use—and the prudent 
use of it permitted to the ministers 
of the Church of England, isno blot 
upon the shield of their faith. 

As to Mr. Burton’s objection, that 
absolution on these principles may 
be given every day, and the inference 
that the Popish practice is on this 
supposition not only excusable but 
meritorious, we confess we think that 
Mr. Burton might have employed 
himself better than in defending 
superstition and knavery at the ex- 
pence of our own communion. On 
no scriptural principles, and on no 
Church of England principles, is it 
possible that absolution, (we mean 
such a personal absolution as that 
contained in the Visitation Service) 
can be granted every day.—* As he 
may believe and repent every day— 
the priest might give him absolution 
every time that he professed this 
faith and repentance.”—The priest 
who did so, would be unworthy of 
his office—such faith and repentance 
could ‘be nothing but a mockery— 
and it is by acting upon a different 
supposition that Papists have fallen 
into the worst and most corrupting 
of their errors. 

The Church “ cannot declare 
that God has actually forgiven the 
penitent,”—because she cannot be 
sure that the penitent has actually 
repented.—Mr. Burton admits, p.58. 
that admission into the Christian 
covenant conveys a title to forgive- 
ness of sins committed subsequently 
to-admission, Why then should he 
object to a solemn declaration of 
that consoling fact? “ Absolution,” 
he tells us, ‘‘in the primitive Church, 
was positive and authoritative only 
so far as concerned the censures of 
the Chureh; with respect to the 
sinner being pardoned by God, the 
priest‘only prayed that he might be 
pardoned, and comforted him with 
the gracious assurances of Scripture,” 
p. BL. And what are these assu- 
rances? that there isno certainty of 
pardon to such as sin after bap- 
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tism? such ought to be Mr. Burton’s 
answer—but such we are persuaded 
it would not be. On this, the trne 
difficulty, he is not very explicit,— 
When he talks of our not being at 
liberty to say that an absolved sin- 
ner, ** if he were to die that moment, 
is certain of going to heaven,” he 
merely states that to which every 
man of sense would assent.—The 
priest cannot know the reality of the 
repentance, and therefore cannot 
certify the reality of the pardon.— 
But when, as in the concluding sum- 
mary he tells us that the Church can 
do no more than point to the merits 
of Christ, he appears to us to re- 
nounce the doctrine of the Com- 
munion in which he ministers, not 
less than the practice of antiquity 
and the declaration of Scripture. 
The Church may give absolution in 
terms much more forcible than those 
which Mr. Burton is inclined to put 
intoher mouth; and if he is unwilling 
to learn these facts, and the use to 
which the custom may be applied, 
from such humble critics as those 
into whose hands his work has 
fallen, we recommend him to study 
the following passages from Hooker, 
with which we gladly conclude our 
observations. 

‘‘ Strange it were unto me that 
theFathers who so much every where 
extol the grace of Jesus Christ, in 
leaving to his Church this heavenly 
and divine power, should, as men 
whose simplicity had universally 
been abused, agree all to admire 
and magnify an useless office.” 

“It hath therefore pleased Al- 
mighty God, in tender commiseration 
over these imbecilities of men, to 
ordain for their spiritual and ghostly 
comfort consecrated persons, which 
by sentence of power and authority 
given from above, may, as it were, 
out of his very mouth, ascertain 
timorous and doubtful minds in their 
own particular—ease them of all 
their scrupulosities—leave them set- 
tled in peace, and satisfied touching 
the mercy of God towards them.” 
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The Book of the Church. By Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet 
Laureate, Honorary Member of 
the Royal Spanish Academy, of 
the Royal Spanish Academy of 
History, of the Royal Institute 
of the Netherlands, of the Cymm- 
rodorion, of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, of the 
Royal Irish Academy, of the Bris- 
tol Philosophical and Literary 
Society, Sc. In Two Volumes. 
Svo. 11, 4s. Murray. 1824, 


Ir is certain that an extraordinary 
degree of ignorance prevails amongst 
Englishmen as to the real nature of 
those claims which the National 
Church has to their respect and 
affection. Even amongst those who 
are brought up in her communion, 
and enjoy the blessing of her ordi- 
nances, and who have been qualified 
by their education to, mquire into 
her history and to appreciate her 
merits, how rarely do we meet with 
an individual who is aware of the 
full extent of her deserts. They 
are content to take the Est ablished 
Religion as they find it, without 
troubling themselves to enquire by 
what process it became so inti- 
mately interwoven with our civil in- 
stitutions, or to what causes it owes 
its preponderance and stability. This 
is, perhaps, a natural consequence 
of long continued security. It is 
only when their Church is reviled, 
assaulted, or removed from its place, 
that men set themselves in good 
earnest to investigate its claims to 
respect, From such trials the Eng- 
lish Church has always come forth 
triumphant. In the time of her 
need, not only have martyrs suf- 
fered in her cause, but inquir- 
ing and able men have risen up to 
plead in her behalf, and to convince 
the great body of the people how 
inseparably her interests are con- 
nected with the well-being of true 
religion, and with the security of 
the commonwealth, It requires only 
a dispassionate and careful survey 
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of our national annals, to understand 
the greatness of those services which 
the Church of England has rendered 
to the cause of pure Christianity 
and rational freedom. Unfortu- 
nately, of our ecclesiastical histories, 
some deter the ordinary reader by 
the length of their details, while 
others offend the more critical student 
by the unfaithfulness of their repre- 
sentations, From one cause or other, 
it is a line of study into which the 
common course of education hardly 
ever leads; and yet there are few 
departments of history more inte- 
resting or instructive, not merely to 
the Clergy, but to every one who 
wishes to obtain a correct know- 
ledge of the growth and principles 
of the English constitution. 

The ignorance of which we com- 
plain, has of late years displayed 
itself in a most remarkable manner, 
The language in which the Church 
has been spoken of, even in the 
great council of the nation, has 
been in such outrageous defiance 
of all historical truth, so contrary 
to fact as well as principle ; and so 
little knowledge of her real and 
substantial title to our affectionate 
regard has been manifested, even 
by those who, on such occasions, 
have stood up in her defence, that 
we have long earnestly wished for 
the appearance of some plain, per- 
spicuous statement of the historical 
arguments which may be urged in 
her behalf, as being a more tangible 
proof, at least one more easy of 
comprehension to the “ children of 
this generation,”’ thana setting forth 
of her higher and more sacred titles 
to respect. 

This has been furnished by Mr. 
Southey, in a manner which en- 
titles him to the gratitude of every 
one, who is attached, either from 
habit or principle, to the Established 
Church. The one will be instructed, 
and the other refreshed, by the lu- 
minous and affecting sketch which 
he has given of the most important 
features in the religious history of 
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this country. It is impossible for us 


‘ to do justice to the merits of his 


work in the limits of this journal; 
but we shall extract some of the 
most striking and important pas- 
sages, in the hope, that they may 
direct the attention of our readers 
to a book, which cannot be too 
widely circulated, in the present 
age of prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation. The following is Mr. 
Southey’s introduction, 


“‘ Manifold as are the blessings for 
which Englishmen are beholden to the 
institutions of their country, there is no 
part of those institutions from which they 
derive more important advantages than 
from its Church Establishment, none by 
which the temporal condition of all ranks 
has been so materially improved. So 
many of our countrymen would not be 
ungrateful for these benefits, if they knew 
how numerous and how great they are, 
how dearly they were prized by our fore- 
fathers, and at how dear a price they were 
purchased for our inheritance; by what 
religious exertions, what heroic devotion, 
what precious lives, consumed in pious 
labours, wasted away in dungeons, or offer- 
ed up amid the flames. This is a know- 
ledge which, if early inculeated, might arm 
the young heart against the pestilent errors 
of these distempered times, I offer, there- 
fore, to those who regard with love and 
reverefice the religion which they have 
received from their fathers, a brief but com- 
prehensive record, diligently, faithfully, 
and conscientiously composed, which they 
may put into the hands of their children, 
Herein it will be seen from what leathenish 
delusions and inhuman rites the inhabitants 
of this island have been delivered by the 
Christian faith; in what ‘manner the best 
interests of the country were advanced by 
the clergy even during the darkest ages of 
papal domination; the errors and crimes of 
the Romish Church, and how when its 
corruptions were at the worst, the day- 
break of the Reformation appeared among 
us: the progress of that Reformation 
through evil and through good; the e » 
tablishment of a Church pure in its doc- 
trines, irreproachable iu its order, beautiful 
in its forms; and the conduct of that 
Church proved both in adverse and in 
prosperous times, alike faithful to its prin- 
ciples when it adhered to the monarchy 
during a successful rebellion, and when it 
opposed the monarch who would have 
aa 44 back the Romish superstition, and 
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together with the religion, would have 
overthrown the liberties, of England,”— 
Vol. I. p. 1. 

The whole of the early part of 
this work, which gives an account 
of the religion of the ancient Britons, 
and Anglo Saxons, would admit of 
very considerable abridgment, which 
we venture to recommend, not with 
a view to shortening the book, but 
in order that room may be gained 
for a more particular account of la- 
ter periods, in which a livelier inte- 
rest is naturally felt. For the same 
reason we should advise the com- 
pression of the fifth chapter, which 
is principally taken up with a mi- 
nute account of the Scandinavian 
Mythology as it is set forth in the 
Edda. 

The causes which promoted the 
success of Christianity amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons are thus ably stated 
in the fourth chapter. 


“« In regarding the triumph of Christianity 
among the Anglo-Saxons, a natural inquiry 
arises why it should have been so easily 
established, and with so little struggle, 
seeing that its introduction into heathen 
countries has in later centuries been found 
so exceedingly difficult, as at one time to 
be generally considered hopeless, and 
almost impossible without a miracle, This 
striking difference is to be explained by the 
very different circumstances under which 
all recent attempts had been undertaken, 
and the different character of the false 
faiths against which they were directed, 

« The paganism of our Saxon ancestors 
was not rooted in their history, nor inti 
mately connected with their institutions 
and manners; it had no hold upon the 
reason, the imagination, or the feelings 
of the people. It appealed to no records, 
or inspired founders: in its forms it was 
poor and unimpressive ; there was nothing 
useful or consolatory in its tenets; and 
whatever strength it derived from local 
superstitions was lost by transplantation; 
for the conquerors, when they settled in 
Britain, were cut off from those sacred 
places in their native land which they had 
regarded with hereditary reverence, Such 
a religion, without pemp and without pre- 
tensious, had nothing which could be oppos- 
ed to Christianity. On the other hand, the 
Christian missionaries came with the loftiest 
claims, and with no mean display of worldly 
dignity, They appeared not as unprotected, 
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humble, and indigent adventurers, whose 
sole reliance was upon the compassion of 
those whom they offered to instruct; but 
as members of that body by which arts and 
learning were exclusively possessed,....a 
body enjoying the highest consideration and 
the highest influence throughout all the Chris- 
tian kingdoms: they came asaccrediied mes- 
sengers from the head of that body, and 
from that city, which, though no longer the 
seat of empire, was still the heart of the 
European world; for wheresoever the 
Christian religion had extended itself in the 
west, Rome.was already a more sacred 
name than it had ever been in the height of 
its power. 

** ‘The missionaries therefore appeared 
with a character of superiority, their claim 
to whieh was not to be disputed, -They 
spake as men having authority. They ap- 
pealed to their books for the history of the 
faith which they taught: and for the truth 
of its great doctrines they appealed to that 
inward evidence which the heart of man 
bears in the sense of its own frailties, and 
infirmities, and wants, They offered an 
universal instead of a local religion; a 
clear and coherent system instead of a 
mass of unconnected fancies ; an assured 
and unquestionable faith for vague and 
unsettled notions, which had neither foun- 
dation nor support. ‘The errors and fables 
with which Romish Christianity was de- 
based, in no degree impeded its effect : 
gross as they were, it is even probable 
that they rendered it more acceptable to 
a rude and ignorant people....a people 
standing as much in need of rites and cere- 
monies, of tangible forms, and a visible 
dispensation, as the Jews themselves when 
the law was promulgated. The missiona- 
ries also possessed in themselves a strength 
beyond what they derived from their cause, 
and from the adventitious circumstances 
that favoured them. They were the prime 
spirits of the age, trained in the most per- 
fect school of discipline, steady in purpose, 
politic in contrivance, little scrupulous 
concerning the measures which they em- 
ployed, because they were persuaded that 
any measures were justifiable if they con- 
duced to bring about the good end which 
was their aim, ‘This principle led to abo- 
minable consequences among their suc- 
eessors, but they themselves had no sinister 
views; they were men of the loftiest minds, 
and ennobled by the highest and holiest 
motives; their sole object in life was to 
increase the number of the blessed, and 
extend the kingdom of their Saviour, by 
communicating to their fellow-creatures 
the appointed means of salvation; and 
elevated as they were above all worldly 
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hopes and fears, they were ready to lay 
down their lives in the performance of this 
duty, sure by that sacrifice of obtaining 
crowns in heaven, and altars upon earth, 
as theirreward. Vol. 1. p. 51. 


Mr. Southey remarks, that one 
consequence of the union of all 
Christendom under one spiritual 
head was, that the intellectual 
intercommunion of nations, was 
far greater at that time than it is 
now; and that probably more En- 
glish, in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the country, went into Italy, 
for the purposes of devotion, than 
have ever since been led thither by 
curiosity and fashion, and the de- 
sire of improvement. Indeed, con- 
sidering the imperfect state of nau- 
tical science in those ages, and the 
dangers and difficulties of land tra- 
velling, one is surprised to find how 
frequently and with how little de- 
mur journeys were undertaken to 
Rome by vast numbers both of the 
clergy and laity. 

The following account of the first 
establishment of a regular church 
government in this country is just 
and clear, 


“ The charch government established in 
this island by Augustine and his fellow- 
labourers was that episcopal form which 
had prevailed among the Britons, and 
which was derived from the Apostles in 
uninterrupted descent, The dioceses were 
originally of the same extent as the re- 
spective kingdoms of the Heptarchy; the 
clergy resided with the Bishop, and itine- 
rated through the diocese, preaching ata 
cross in the open air. ‘There was no public 
provision for erecting churches and en- 
dowing them; these things might in those 
ayes safely be left to individual muni- 
ficence and piety. Catledrals and mo- 
nasteries were built, and lands settled upon 
them, by royal founders and benefactors : 
and their estates were augmented by pri- 
vate grants, often given as an atonement for 
crimes, but unquestionably far more often 
from the pure impulse of devotion. Beside 
these endowments, tithes, the institution 
of which was regarded not as merely poli- 
tical and temporary, but as of moral and 
perpetual obligation, were paid by those 
who became Christians, the converts 
taking upon themselves, with the other ob- 
ligations of their new religion, this pay- 
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which was universal throughout 
The full predial tithe was 
intended ; the smaller ones were at first 
voluntary oblations, and the whole was 
received into a common fund, for the 
fourfold purpose of supporting the clergy, 
repairing the church, relieving the poor, 
and entertaining the pilgrim and the stran- 
ger. The distribution was left to the 
Bishop and his assistants, Such was the 
practice of the Anglo-Saxon, as it seems 
to have been of the British Church.” 
Vol. I. p. 79. 

“* The cathedral was at first the only, 
and long continued to be the Mother 
-Church, so called because there it was that 
believers received their second birth in 
baptism, the rights of baptism and burial 
appertaining to the Cathedral alone. The 
first subordinate houses of worship were 
Chapels, or Oratories, as humble as the 
means of the founder, erected by the iti- 
nerant Clergy, in situations where the 
numbers and piety of the people, and their 
distance from the Cathedral, made it de- 
sirable that they should be provided with 
a place for assembling, in a climate where 
field-worship could not be performed dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. Parochial 
churches were subsequently founded by 
those who desired the benefit of a resident 
priest for their vassals and themselves ; 
and thus the limits of the estate became 
those of the parish. These churches were 
at first regarded as chapels of ease to the 
Cathedral, and the officiating minister as 
being the bishop’s curate, was appointed by 
him, and removable at his pleasure ; this 
dependence was gradually loosened, till at 
length the priest was held to possess a legal 
right in his benefice ; and Theodore, to 
encourage the building of churches, vested 
the patronage of them in the founder and 
his heirs, The tithes of the parish were 
then naturally appropriated to its own 
Church, A certain portion of glebe was 
added, enough to supply the incumbent 
with those necessaries of life which were 
not to be purchased in those times, and 
could not conveniently be received from 
his parishioners in kind, but not enough to 
engage him in the business of agriculture ; 
his pursuits, it was justly deemed, ought 
to be of a higher nature, and his time more 
worthily employed for himself and others. 
Without the allotment ofa house and glebe, 
no church could be legally consecrated.— 
The endowment of a full (enth was liberal, 
but not too large; the greater part of the 
country was then in forest aud waste iand, 
and the quantity of prodace no where more 
than was consumed in the immediate vici- 
nity, for agriculture was no where pursued 
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in the spirit of trade, The parochial priest 
kept a register of his poor parishioners, 
which he called over at the church-door 
from time to time, and distributed relief 
to them according to his means and their 
individual necessities. But in that stage 
of society the poor were not numerous, 
except after some visitation of war, in 
which the minister suffered with his flock ; 
while villanage and domestic slavery ex- 
isted, pauperism, except from the conse- 
quences of hostile inroads, must have been 
almost unknown, The cost of hospitality 
was far greater than that of relieving the 
poor, The manse, like the monastery, was 
placed beside the highway, or on the 
edge of some wide common, fur the 
convenience of the pilgrim and the stran- 
ger. 

“ The ecclesiastical government was 
modelled in many respects upon the esta- 
blished forms of civil policy ; and, as among 
the Anglo-Saxons, the tithing-men exer- 
cised a salutary superintendence over every 
ten friborgs, so, in the Church, Deans, 
who were called Urban, or Rural, accord- 
ing as their jurisdiction lay in the city or 
country, were appointed to superintend a 
certain number of parishes, At first they 
were elected by the clergy of the district, 
subject to the bishop’s approval: the bi- 
shops subsequently assumed the power of 
appointing and removing. them, and some- 
times delegated to them an episcopal juris- 
diction, in which case they were denomi- 
nated Chorepiscopi, or Rural Bishops, 
They held monthly chapters, correspond- 
ing to the courts-baron, and quarterly ones 
which were more fully attended. The 
clergy of the deanery were bound to attend, 
and present all irregularities committed in 
their respective parishes, as also to answer 
any complaints which might be brought 
against themselves, At these chapters, all 
business which now belongs to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts was originally transacted, 
personal suits were adjusted, and whole- 
some discipline enforced, by suspending 
the offending clergy from their functions, 
the laymen from the sacraments. But as 
society became more complicated, and the 
hierarchy more ambitious, these ancient 
and most useful courts were discountenanc- 
ed, and finally disused,” Vol, 1, p. 82. 


The history of St. Dunstan is 
touched with a masterly hand; we 
will not spoil it by an abridgment, 
It ought to be perused by ail who 
have read Dr, Lingard’s account of 
that ambitious and artful miracle- 
monger ; we suspect that it is partly 
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in consequence of the attempt which 
has been made to gloss over the 
most revolting features of monach- 
ism, as exhibited in the history of 
Dunstan, that Mr. Southey has 
drawn so vivid and striking a por- 
trait: but take his own account— 


“The life of Dunstan is thus given at 
length, because a more complete exemplar 
of the monkish character, in its worst 
form, could not be found: because there 
is scarcely any other miraculous biography 
in which the machinery is so apparent ; 
and because it rests upon such testimony, 
that the Romanists can neither by any 
subtlety rid themselves of the facts, nor 
escape from the inevitable inference. The 
most atrocious parts, are matter of anthen- 
tic history ; others, which, though less no- 
torious, authenticate themselves by their 
consisteucy, are related by a contemporary 
monk, who declares that he had witnessed 
much of what he records, and heard the 
rest from the disciples of the Saint. The 
miracles at his death are not described by 
this author, because the manuscript from 
which his work was printed was imperfect, 
and broke off at that point: they are found 
in a writer of the next century, who was 
Precentor of the church at Canterbury, and 
enjoyed the friendship and confidence of 
Lanfranc, the first Norman Archbishop. 
Whether, therefore, those miracles were 
actually performed by the monks, or only 
averred by them as having been wrought, 
either in their own sight, or in that of their 
predecessors there is the same fraudulent 
purpose, the same audacity of imposture ; 
and they remain irrefragable proofs of that 
system of deceit which the Romish Church 
carried on every where till the time of the 
reformation, and still pursues wherever it 
retains its temporal power or its influence. 
Vol. 1. p. 112, 


We are however compelled to 
state, that Mr. Southey has taken 
for granted the truth of some parti- 
culars which Dr. Lingard has ren- 
dered at least very doubtful. But 
enough will still remain unquestion- 
ed, to justify his inferences. 

The state of the English Church 
at the Conquest, the ignorance of 
the clergy, and the abominable pro- 
fligacy and profaneness of the lay- 
fee, are powerfully described in the 
7th chapter. The attempted de- 
privation of Wulstan, Bishop of Ro- 
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chester, and the appeal of the aged 
prelate, form a very interesting 
scene. The primacies of Lanfranc 
and Anselm are next noticed: but 
upon the history and character of 
Thomas a Becket, Mr. Southey la- 
vishes all his powers of description. 
The whole of the 8th chapter is 
truly admirable. The powerful in- 
strumentality of the Primate, Ste- 
phen Langton, in extorting from 
John the great charter of our li- 
berties is thus noticed ; 


“In the ensuing reign, he was permit- 
ted to return and resume his functions; and 
then acting again in concert with the Ba- 
rons, and directing their measures, he as- 
sisted them in obtaining from Henry III. a 
confirmation of that charter, which is to be 
considered as his work, When we call to 
mind the character of the old Barons, their 
propensity to abuse an undue power, and 
the little regard which they manifested to 
their country in their transactions with 
France, it can hardly be doubted, but that 
those provisions in the Great Charter which 
related to the general good, and had their 
foundation in the principles of general jus- 
tice, were dictated by him. No man, 
therefore, is entitled to a higher place in 
English history, for having contributed to 
the liberties of England, than Stephen 
Langton. It is no disparagement to him, 
that he was devoted to the Church of 
Rome, more than was consistent with the 
interests of his country; for while, under 
a sense of professional and religious daty, 
he was ready to suffer any thing in submis- 
sion to its authority, he resolutely refused 
to act in obedience to its orders, when he 
believed them to be unjust, affording thus 
the surest proof of integrity, and bequeath- 
ing to his successors the most beneficial of 
all examples. Vol. I. p. 281. 


Chapter 10 comprises a masterly 
view of the Papal system: in which 
its real advantages, and the evils 
which flowed from its abuse, are 
weil and clearly related. 


* With all its errors, its corruptions, and 
its crimes,” as Mr. Southey remarks, “it 
was, morally and intellectually, the conser- 
vative power of Christendom. Politically, 
too, it was the saviour of Europe; for, inall 
human probability, the west, like the east, 
must have been overrun by Mahommedan- 
ism, and sunk in irremediable degradation, 
through the pernicious institutions which 
have every where accompanied it, if, in 
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that great crisis of the world, the Roman 
Church had not roused the nations to an 
united and prodigious effort, commensurate 
with the danger, 

“In the frightful state of society which 
prevailed during the dark ages, the Church 
every where exerted a controlling and 
remedial influence.” Vol. I. p. 284. 

“ Wherever an hierarchal government, 
like that of the Lamas, or the Dairis of Ja- 
pan, has existed, it would probably be 
found, could its history be traced, to have 
been thus called for by the general interest. 
Such a government Hildebrand would have 
founded. Christendom, if his plans had 
been accomplished, would have become a 
federal body, the Kings and Princes of 
which should have bound themselves to 
obey the Vicar of Christ, not only as their 
spiritual, but their temporal lord; and 
their disputes, instead of being decided by 
the sword, were to have been referred to a 
Council of Prelates annually assembled at 
Rome. Unhappily, the personal character 
of this extraordinary man counteracted the 
pacific part of his schemes ; and he became 
the firebrand of Europe, instead. of the 
peace-maker. If, indeed, the Papal chair 
could always have been occupied by such 
men as S. Carlo Borromeo, er Fenelon, 
and the ranks of the hierarchy throughout 
all Christian kingdoms always have been 
filled, as they ought to have been, by sub- 
jects chosen for their wisdom and piety, 
such a scheme would have produced as 
much benefit to the world as has ever been 
imagined in Utopian romance, and more 
than it has ever yet enjoyed under any of 
its revolutions. But to suppose this pos 
sible, is to pre-suppose the prevalence of 
Cliristian principles to an extent which 
would render any such government unne- 
cessary,....for the kingdom of Heaven 
would then be commenced on earth.,’’ 
Vol, I. p. 287, 


The origin of hagiolatry and relic« 
worship is pointed out in a pleasing 
and even an affecting manner, 
p- 289, and its abuses illustrated by 
examples which would be wholly in. 
credible, were they not so well au- 
thenticated. The worship of the 
Virgin in particular is well describ- 
ed. It is astonishing, that with 
such facts as Mr. Southey has col- 
lected, nay, even with such proofs 
as are produced by Dr. Hickes in 
his Speculum beate Virginis, the 
papists of this day should deny, 
that the worship of the Virgin has 
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ever formed a part of the religious 
service of their Church. The fol- 
lowing passage well deserves to be 
extracted. 


“* One of the earliest corruptions grew 
out of the reverence which was paid to 
the memory of departed saints. Hence 
there arose a train of error and fraud which 
ended in the grossest creature-worship. 
Yet, in its origin, this was natural and sa- 
lutary. He, whose heart is not excited 
upon the spot which a martyr has sanc- 
tified by his sufferings, or at the grave of 
one who has largely benefited mankind, 
must be more inferior to the multitude in 
his moral, than he can possibly be raised 
above them in his intellectual, nature, 
In other cases, the sentiment is acknow- 
ledged, and even affected when it is not 
felt; wherefore, then, should we hesitate 
at avowing it where a religious feeling is 
concerned? Could the Holy Land be 
swept clean of its mummeries and super- 
stitions, the thoughts and emotions to be 
experienced there would be worth a pil- 
gtimage. But it is the condition of hu- 
manity, that the best things are those 
which should most easily be abused. The 
prayer which was preferred with increased 
fervency at a martyr’s grave, was at length 
addressed to the martyr himself ; virtue 
was imputed to the remains of his body, 
the rags of his apparel, even to the instru- 
ments of his suffering; relics were re- 
quired as an essential part of the Church 
furniture ; it was decreed that no Church 
should be erected unless some treasures 
of this kind were deposited within the 
altar, and so secured there, that they could 
not be taken out without destroying it: it 
was made a part of the service to pray 
through the merits of the saint whose 
relics were there deposited, and the 
Priest, when be came to this, passage, was 
enjoined to kiss the altar. 

“ There is, anquestionably, a natural 
tendency in the human mind toward this 
form of superstition, It prevailed among 
the Greeks aud Romans, though in a less 
degree: it is found among the Eastern 
nations; and the Mahommedans, though 
they condemned and despised it at. first, 
gradually fell into it themselves. But 
no. where has it been carried to so great a 
length as in the Roman Church. The 
Clergy, presuming upon the boundless cre- 
dulity of mankind, profited by it in those 
ages with the utmost hardihood of fraud, 
and with a success at which they them- 
selves must sometimes have been asto- 
nished, For it is not more certain that 
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these relics in most cases were fictitious, 
than that in many instances cures, which 
both to priest and patient must have ap- 
peared plainly miraculous, were wrought 
by faith in them. Sometimes, also, acci- 
dent accredited this kind of superstition, 
If a corpse were found which, owing to 
the nature of the soil wherein it was laid, 
or to any other natural cause, had not un- 
dergone decomposition; but retained in 
some degree the semblance of life, this 
was supposed to be an indication of sanc- 
tity, coufirming, by the incorruption of 
the saint, the important and consolatory 
truth of the resurrection of the body. In 
these cases no deveit is to be suspected. 
Perhaps, too, the opinion that the relics of 
the holy dead were distinguished by a pe- 
culiar fragrance, may have arisen from 
embalmed bodies: at first, it might ho- 
nestly have obtained among the Clergy; 
but when they saw how willingly it was 
received by the people, whenevera new 
mine of relics was opened, care was taken 
that the odour of sanctity should not be 
wanting.” Vol, FE. p. 289. 


The following remarks upon the 
most monstrous error of the Roman 
Church are too just to be omitted. 


‘* If the boundless credulity of mankind 
be a mournful subject for consideration, as 
in truth it is, itis yet more mournful to ob- 
serve the profligate wickedness with which 
that credulity has been abused. ‘The Church 
of Rome appears to have delighted in in- 
sulting as well as in abusing it, and to 
have pleased itself with diseoyering how 
far it was possible to subdue and degrade 
the human intellect, as an eastern despot 
measures bis own greatness by the servile 
prostration of his subjects, If farther 
proof than has already appeared were 
needful, it would be found in the prodi- 
gious doctrine of Transubstantiation, This 
astonishing doctrine arose from taking 
figurative words in a literal sense; and the 
Romanists do not shrink from the direct 
inference, that if: their interpretation be 
just, Christ took his own body in his own 
hands, and offered it to his disciples. .But 
all minor difficulties may easily be over- 
looked, when the flagrant absurdity of the 
doctrine itself is regarded. For, accord- 
ing to the Church of Rome, when the 
words of consecration have been pro- 
nounced, the bread becomes that same 
actual body of flesh and blood, in which 
our Lord and Saviour suffered upon the 
Cross ; remaining bread to the sight, touch, 
and taste, yet ceasing to be so... andinto 
liow many parts soever the bread may be 
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broken, the whole entire body is con- 
tained in every part. 


“ Of all the corruptions of Christianity, ° 


there was none which the Popes so long 
hesitated to sanction as this. When the 
question was brought before Hildebrand, 
he not only inclined to the opinion of Be- 
renger, by whom it was opposed, but pre- 
tended to consnit the Virgin Mary, and 
then declared that she had pronounced 
against it. Nevertheless, it prevailed, and 
was finally declared by Innocent III., at 
the fourth Lateran Council, to be a tenet 
necessary to salvation. Strange as it may 
appear, the doctrine had become popular, 

. . with the people, for its very extrava- 
gance,... with the Clergy, because they 
grounded upon it their loftiest preten- 
sions. For if there were in the sacrament 
this actual and entire sole presence, which 
they denoted by the term of transubstan- 
tiation, it followed that divine worship 
was something more than a service of 
prayer and thanksgiving ; an actual gacri- 
fice was performed in it, wherein they af- 
firmed the Saviour was again offered up, in 
the same body which had suffered on the 
Cross, by their hands, ‘The Priest, when 
he performed this stapendous function of 
his ministry, had before his eyes, and held 
in his hands, the Maker of Heaven and 
Earth ; and the inference which they de- 
duced from so blasphemous an assumption 
was, that the Clergy were not to be subject 
to any secular authority, seeing that they 
could create God their Creator! Let it 
not be supposed that the statement is in 
the slightest part exaggerated, it is de- 
livered faithfully in their own words.” Vol. 
I, p. 314. 


We shall continue our extracts 
from this work in the next Number. 
In the mean time, while we sincerely 
thank Mr. Southey for the pleasure 
and instruction which he has afford- 
ed us, we cannot but regret the 
omission of all dates. The absence 
of authorities may perhaps be de- 
fended, considering the object which 
the author has in view. But dates 
are indispensable : and we hope that 
in the next edition they will be intro- 
duced into the running title. There 
are a few inaccuracies of style, aris- 
ing from haste ; such as ‘ inscruta- 
ble points,” ‘logical subtleties of 
psychological research,” ‘ sacri- 
Jiced the feelings of wife, parent, or 
child,” &c.;—and several errors of 
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A Letter to a Clergyman on the 
peculiar Tenetsof the present Day. 
By R. Bransby Cooper, Esq. M.P. 
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A pamphlet by a member of the 
House of Commons, in which the 
most interesting clerical topics are 
discussed, the clergy vindicated with 
earnestness and skill, and the whole 
question between orthodoxy and 
evangelicalism sifted and rightly set- 
tled ; is a work upon the appearance 
of which we have some right to con- 
gratulate our readers. Mr. Cooper 
appears much more intimately ac- 
quainted with the controversies of 
the day, than laymen generally are, 
and his remarks upon them are writ- 
ten in the very best spirit. We shall 
not follow him regularly through 
the whole of his letter, but content 
ourselves with extracting the pas- 
sages which strike us as more pe- 
culiarly deserving of notice. 


“ In the first sense, the term conversion 
applies directly (as I have observed) to the 
total change produced in the minds ef men 
by the preaching of the Gospel, when as 
the Apostle to the Gentiles declares ‘ he 
was sent, (by the command of Christ him- 
self) to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness unto light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they might 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among those who are sanctified by faith in 
Jesus Christ.’ It applies also to those who 
tread in the same footsteps at the present 
time; and who preach to idolaters and 
heathens the word of heavenly truth. But 
in this sense it surely does not apply with 
the same propriety to a Christian country, 
and a Christian congregation; though it 
may be allowed that there are some, in all 
large assemblies of hearers, who require 
to be brought to a knowledge of the truth. 
It is obvious that even in the Apostles’ 
times, after Christianity had been long 
established, all who were addressed by 
them as faithful disciples, were not con- 
verts ; that is, they had not undergone a 
total change at any particular time. Many 
had been baptized in infancy, and lad been 
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educated by pious parents in the know- 
ledge of the truth; and had gradually 
grown in grace till they had become per- 
tect in Christian hol'ness, One example 
is worth a thousand arguments, unless 
that example be an exception to a general 
rule, I may be allowed to assert that 
‘Timothy never was in a state to require 
conversion. Being the son and grandson 
of a pious mother and grandmother, and 
having, ‘ from a child known the Scriptures, 
which were able to make him wise unto 
salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus,’ we 
have every reason to believe that his rege- 
neration took place in infancy, and that he 
never stood in need of a total change of 
mind and character. 

“ Now I conceive it to be the express 
object of our venerable Church that all her 
children should, like Timothy, not only 
be dedicated to the service of Christ in 
their infancy, but be so brought up as not 
to require that total change which is called 
conversion; and I cannot absolve some of 
her sons from the charge of counteracting 
ber designs, and contradicting her doctrines, 
when they assert the necessity of conversion 
or adult regeneration for all. Have not 
most of us known, or have we not read of 
instances, in which young people after 
Baptism, have early displayed proofs of 
the deepest piety; who might justly be 
termed saints, and who have been taken 
off perhaps before they arrived at full age, 
in the strongest assurance of faith, and the 
brightest hope of immortality? Were 
such persons at any period to have under- 
gone a change, it must have been a change 
trom belief to infidelity, from holiness to 
sin. 

* Tt follows, therefore, undeniably, that 
from the first introduction of Christianity, 
there have always been some individuals, 
I trust many, who could not justly be in- 
cluded in the classes of converted or uncon- 
verted. Nay, I doubt it must be acknow- 
ledged too, that there have been a great 
number of hearers from the earliest times, 
who ‘ having received the word with glad- 
ness, in time of temptation have fallen 
away,” who might be once reckoned 
among the number of the converted, but 
whose latter end has shewn that ‘ they 
have returned like the sow that had been 
cleansed to her wallowing in the mire.’ 

“ Fallacious then in many points of view 
is such a distinction as has been presumed 
to exist in every congregation even from 
the Apostolie age. 

“ Bat there is a secondary sense in which 
the term converted is used, and if properly 
explained, may I allow, justly be applied 
to many members of the Christian Church 
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at the present day, as well as in former 
times, I allude to those who having been 
early dedicated to God, and brought to a 
knowledge of their duty, have been led 
astray by the temptations of an evil world, 
and have fallen into sin and forgetfulness 
of God. Such persons are often awakened 
by the convictions of their own consciences, 
or by the exhortations of a zealous preachi- 
er, to a sense of their enormities, and a 
hearty desire to forsake them, With the 
prodigal in the parable, when they come to 
themselves, they arise and go to their 
Father, they acknowledge that they have 
sinned before Him, and are no more worthy 
to be called his sons, These are they whom 
Scripture and our Church encourage to 
hope for a favourable reception with God 
for Christ’s saké; who, after they have 
fallen into sin, by the grace of God arise 
and amend their lives, Their hearts are 
turned back to their Creator and Re- 
deemer ; they are reconciled by repentance, 
renewed in the spirit of their minds, and 
the grace originally granted at Baptisin we 
have ground to hope is confirmed to them 
for the remainder of their Christian course. 

* These, in the language of our Church, 
would be called penitents, but as they are 
restored to the favour of God, and return 
to his service, they may be called con- 
verts; only we must be careful to observe 
in what meaning the term is adopted, and 
that such a class of persons is ever within 
the contemplation of our Apostolical 
Divines, who acknowledge that the object 
of the Christian Ministry is not only to 
instruct and confirm their hearers in faith 
and piety, but to recall those to repent- 
ance who have fallen away into sin. I 
apprehend then that the faithful minister 
of Christ would generally address his cor- 
gregation at the present day, not as an 
assembly of converted or unconverted 
persons, but as those who had all been 
baptized and instructed in the faith and 
duties ef the Gospel, and whom it was his 
earnest desire to render not merely pro- 
fessing, but practical Christians. He 
would confirm the faithful, strengthen the 
weak, awaken the indolent, alarm the 
sinful, comfort the afflicted, and in so doing 
would preserve his flock from error, or 
bring them back to the fold, and be thus 
enabled to give a good account of his 
charge at the day of jadgment.” P. 22. 

“ IT am led now in the pursuit of this 
inquiry to the consideration of the real 
import of a phrase which is so frequently 
repeated in the discourses of some of our 
modern divines, that I can almost take 
upon me to say that I have scarcely ever 
beard one of their sermons into which it 
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was not introduced—I mean the abandon- 
ment of all self-rightecusness. 

“The use of such a phrase, without 
full explanation, may lead the unlearned 
and sensually inclined to imagine, that all 
endeavours after personal righteousness 
are of no use; that if it be attained it is of 
no value, and as it is to be given up, it is 
a matter of indifference whether it be pos- 
sessed or not. Such errors have been the 
Jamentable consequences of these pecaliar 
phrases, which are doubtless intended to 
humble the believer, and to make him as- 
cribe all the righteousness he possesses to 
his union with Christ, and the assistance 
of his Spirit. 

Now it may be useful to inquire upon 
what authority these denunciations against 
self-righteousness rest, when we refer to 
the Scriptures. Let me, however, first 
observe, that if they were directed wholly 
or chiefly against those, who are satisfied 
with their own righteousness, and there- 
fore will not listen to the calls of the Gos- 
pel; who fancy that they lead good moral 
lives, and have no need of spiritual in- 
struction, I should join most heartily in 
the reprobation. They constitute a nu- 
merous class of men, who professing a 
sort of Deism, acknowledging the sound- 
ness of those moral principles which must 
prevail in a Christian country, are satisfied 
that they act up to them, and therefore 
shut their ears against the words of eternal 
life, But these are not Christians, They 
are not the persons usually addressed. It 
is to those who profess a faith in Christ, 
who are among the hearers of his minis- 
ters, that this caution against self-righte- 
ousness is generally directed. Let us then 
see upon what declarations of Scripture it 
is founded. 

** T cannot recollect any passage where 
the term is literally used. Our Saviour 
speaks of those * who trusted in them- 
selves, that they were righteous, and de- 
spised others,’ but it is evident that his 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
was directed against the spiritual pride of 
those, who being puffed up with an idea 
of superior sanctity, looked dewn with 
contempt on others, who having lived 
freer lives, felt a consciousness of sin, and 
were humble and contrite in the sight of 
God, and therefore more acceptable to 
Him. To these he says, ‘he that exalt- 
eth himself shall be abased, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ 

*« Our Saviour’s reproof is levelled a- 
gainst the assumption of superior holiness, 
and a self-valuation on that account, 
biended with a contempt of others, and 
not surely against the consciousness of a 
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faithful and humble endeavour to follow 
the will of God, and to keep a conscience 
void of offence, both towards Him and 
man. Such a consciousness has been felt 
and expressed by holy men under the old 
and new dispensation without pride and 
scorn, and is surely unreprovable in His 
sight. It is perfectly consistent with a sense 
of human weakness and sinfulness, and a 
dependance on Divine Grace, but it isa 
characteristic which constitutes the dis- 
tinction between the righteous and the 
wicked, That such a distinction does 
and must exist, every page of Scripture de- 
monstrates, and though that Scripture just- 
ly includes all under sin, yet it points out 
the strongest line of demarcation between 
those who fear, and love, and serve God, 
and those who reject and disobey Him. 
To whom are all the promises of life and 
blessing made, but to the righteous ? 
Against whom are all the denunciations of 
punishment directed, but the wicked ? Our 
Saviour, who knew what was in man, 
divides mankind into the righteous and the 
wicked, the good and the evil. He says, 
‘he came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.’ He tells his 
disciples, ‘ unless their righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, they shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. St. 
Paul speaks to the same effect when he 
says to the Philippians, that though he 
was a Jew and a Pharisee, he rested not 
in his own righteousness, which was of the 
law, but in that which he had through tie 
faith of Jesus Christ, that is, in spiritual 
and Christian righteousness, in which he 
farther declares, that he strove to go on to 
perfection. 

“ A high degree of righteousness there- 
fore is to be attained by the Christian if 
he wishes to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. And is this righteousness to be 
disclaimed as self-righteousness? Surely 
not. Humility is one of its essential cha- 
racteristics, and all selfish propensities are 
to be subdued to the will of God. It cannot 
be attained without His preventing and 
assisting grace, and, therefore, its qualities 
and effects are described as the fruits of 
the Spirit. But without a consciousness 
of being actuated by that righteousness to 
acertain degree, however blended with 
imperfection, no man can be assured that 
he possesses an interest in Christ, and is 
in the way to salvation.” P. 44, 

We heartily wish that the ex- 
ample set by Mr. Cooper, may be 
extensively imitated; and the genu- 
ine doctrine of Christianity distin. 
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guished from the perversion and cor- 
ruption of them, with the temper 
and piety so plainly exhibited in this 
pamphlet. 


I 


A Sermon on the Duty of Family 
Prayer: preached in the Church 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, on 
Sunday, February 22, 1824. By 
C. J. Blomfield, D.D. Rector. 
And printed at the Request of 
several of his Parishioners, 8vo. 
pp. 24. 1s. Mawman. 


WE make no apology for bringing 
the Duty of Family Prayer a second 
time before our readers in the same 
Number. Our Correspondent, who 
signs himself ‘‘ A Master of a Fa- 
mily,” will be pleased at finding his 
own views so forcibly and feelingly 
set forth, as they are in the present 
Sermon ; and the public will have 
no reason to complain at having 
their attention called to so able a 
discourse, Our own task indeed will 
be easy, as we shall do but little more 
than state the course of argument 
pursued by the Archdeacon, and 
extract a few of the most striking 
passages. To add any thing of our 
own would be superfluous. 

The text is from Matt. xviii. 20, 
“ Where two,” &c. In the opening 
of the discourse occurs some valua- 
ble remarks on the simultaneous- 
ness and ubiquity of Christ’s pre- 
sence in the religious assemblies of 
his disciples, as deduced from that 
expression in the text, there am I in 
the midst of them. And on the 
condition upon which our Lord pro- 
mises that the prayers of a religious 
assembly shall be heard and an- 
swered, from Matt. xviii, 19. “ I 
say unto you,” &c. On this latter 
text the Archdeacon judiciously re- 
marks, that it “‘ affords an argument 
of considerable weight to prove that 
where persons meet together to pray 
in common, 4 pre-conceived form of 
prayer is most proper to be used, 
in order that they may know before 
hand what they are going to ask,” 
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Without such a provision, I do not 
see how they can comply with our Saviour’s 
condition, and agree, touching any thing 
that they shall ask; for he who pours 
forth a strain of unpremeditated devotion, 
does not himself know beforehand what he 
shall pray for, much less can the congrega- 
tion know it*. Ide not deny, that such 
an exercise of piety may be profitable, both 
to him who performs, and to those who 
witness it; but it is not common prayer ; 
and it is only to common prayer, the sub- 
stance of which at least, if not the form 
has been premeditated by all who are to 
engage in it, that our Saviour, in these 
words, promises a favourable hearing. I 
mention this by the way, in order that I 
may remark upon the real advantage we 
enjoy..an advantage by no means appre- 
ciated as it deserves to be..in having a 
form of common prayer, which embraces 
every topic of devotion, and expresses, in 
the most simple and sublime language, 
every real want which a Christian can feel, 
every wish which he ean presume to pour 
forth before the throne of merey. Only 
let us be careful to consider well the 
meaning and force of all its parts, that we 
may answer to our Saviour’s caution, and 
agree touching what we shall ask.” P. 9. 


After these preparatory observa- 
tious, the Archdeacon thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


“* The most obvious application of it is, 
to the solemn congregation of Christians as- 
sembled for the purposes of public wor- 
ship, upon the Lord’s day. To a pious 
and feeling person, there is something so 
solemn, and yet so animating, so much to 
impress, to instruct, to encourage, in an 
assembly of believers, engaged in the com- 
mon offices of prayer and praise, that with- 
out inquiry into the exact manner in 
which our Saviour’s promise is fulfilled, 
his heart bears involuntary testimony to its 
truth, where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am J in the 
midst of them. He recognizes the Re- 
deemer’s presence in its effects. There is 
not indeed the visible Schechinah, the 
glorious symbol of the present Godhead, 
which descended from heaven at. the dedi- 
cation of the temple, and filled the house 
of the Lord: but the Christian perceives, 
or thinks he can perceive, the effects of 
grace; he hears the word of God driven 
home to the sinner’s heart, with a force 
which is not the preacher’s own; he be- 





* Bishop Beveridge, Serm. vol. x. p- 
158, 
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holds, at least for the time, a triumph 
achieved over the world; the sword of the 
Spirit seems to be wielded by an invisible 
hand ; anda more sensible shedding abroad 
of grace and strength, seems to bespeak 
the more immediate presence of Him, 
whose promises are recorded in the eternal 
Word, Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world. Lo, Iam with you alway, 
even unto the end, 

It is then in the solemn assembly, in the 
courts of the Lord’s house, where God is 
worshipped in the beauty, as well as the 
spirit, of holiness, that we are naturally 
inclined to look for the fulfilment of our 
Saviour’s promise; there am JI in the 
midst of them. Yet that promise is cer- 
tainly not so limited ; but is as general, as 
it is gracious and encouraging; where two 
or three are gathered together in my 
name. It appears then that his presence 
may be looked for in the smallest, as well 
as in the most numerous assembly of his 
disciples, provided that they are moved by 
one common faith, inspired with a com- 
mon devotion, and are agreed as to the 
objects of their assembling. I do not 
perceive what interpretation can be put 
upon our Saviour’s words, by which they 
ean be made to imply less than this—an 
assurance of his especial regard and bless- 
ing upon every religious assembly of his 
true and obedient disciples, met together 
as he has directed. And if so, consider 
what an encouragement they afford, and, 
consequently, what an obligation they 
create, to the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, not only at the stated and solemn 
returns of public worship, in our character 
of members of the visible church of Christ ; 
but on all those occasions of common de- 
votion, which are presented to us by the 
relations of domestic life. 

“There are two very obvious and 
natural divisions of the duty of common 
prayer: it may either be pertormed with a 
degree of public solemnity, under the 
guidance of a minister duly appointed for 
that parpose; or in the more limited, but 
distinct and well-defined circle of family 
and household, under the superintendance 
and direction of its head. Every man ought 
to consider himself as a member of that 
church in whose bosom he has. been 
brought up; and also as the minister and 
steward of the church in his own house. 
And it is his own fault, and let me add, 
his folly, if the church in his house be not 
made a lively and genuine part of that 
branch of Christ’s holy catholic church, to 
which he himself belongs. 

The laws ef God, and in many cases 
those of the land, make every head of a 
family answerable for the conduct of his 
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household, so far as he has the means of 
watching and controlling it ; and it is un- 
reasonable to suppose, that the responsi- 
bleness which is attached to him in things 
of inferior moment, should lose its force 
in the most important object of all, the 
religious principles and conduct of his 
children and servants, There is a certain 
legitimate authority vested in every master 
of a family, the proper exercise of which 
is a duty which he owes to society and to 
God: it is sanctioned not only by the 
enactments of human laws, but by the 
most express directions of the inspired 
preachers of the Gospel. This duty as- 
sumes a more sacred complexion, when it 
is considered as affording him the means 
of promoting the growth of true religion, 
and forwarding the salvation of souls, A 
heavy load of guilt lies on that Christian, 
be his station what it may, who suffers a 
soul to perish by his wilful neglect: and 
our religious duties are so intimately and 
inseparably blended with the relations of 
social and domestic life, that it is impos- 
sible for us to fulfil the latter, as we 
ought, without some consideration of the 
effects which our conduct may produce 
upon the religious state of those with 
whom we are connected, He that pro- 
videth not for his own, says the apostle, 
and especially for those of his own house, 
hath denied the faith, aud is worse than 
an infidel. Surely if this be true of a 
provision for the bodily wants of those 
who depend upon us for support, it cannot 
be less applicable to their spiritual neces- 
sities, to all their means and opportunities 
of religious improvement. 

* With regard to our children, I need 
not say a word, to prove the obligation 
which binds us to bring them up, by every 
possible means, tn the nurture and admo- 
nilion of the Lord ; to form them to early 
habits of piety and devotion; to make 
them betimes acquainted with God. If 
we know what religion is ourselves, our 
natural affection will inspire us with an 
earnest wish to make our children walk in 
her ways. With regard to our servants; as 
we look to them for honesty, sobriety, 
diligence and gratitude, it is our duty to 
set before {them the only motives which 
can effectually influence them to the ex- 
ercise of these virtues; to make them, as 
far as we can, sincere and serious Chris- 
tians; and to lay the foundations of obedi- 
ence in faith and piety. There are no 
other ties, which can be relied upon to 
bind the consciences of men, than those 
which are supplied by religion; and if we 
are deceived and wronged by those, whom 
we have never taught to respect the only 
certain inducements to truth and honesty, 
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a great part of the blame will surely rest 
upon ourselves. 

“ But the Christian is actuated by 
higher and purer motives, than a regard 
to his own personal advantages. It is his 
duty te embrace every convenient oppor- 
tunity of promoting the growth of true 
religion, and of making men better Chris- 
tians. In his own family and household 
he has advantages for this work, which no 
other person, not even a minister of the 
Gospel, can possess ; he has the means of 
affording that assistance to his children 
and servants, in the business of religion, 
which they cannot readily procure from 
any other quarter. It is in his power, 
and therefore it must be his duty, his 
sacred, solemn duty, to set his household 
forward in the way to heaven. Every 
Christian ought to be the head and guide 
of the church in his own honse; to instruct, 
admonish, and encourage all its inmates to 
the zealous performance of the common 
work which they have to do for Him, who 
is the Lord and Master of them all, O 
what a blessed thing would it be for this 
Christian country, if this principle were 
acted up to, and every family were made 
a seminary of religious principles and 
habits! The bitter waters which mingle 
themselves too plentifully in the stream of 
human life would then be sweetened at 
their source ; the Word of the Lord would 
have free course and be glorified Again 
I repeat it, that every father and master 
of a family ought to be a preacher to the 
church in his house: and this he ought to 
be for his own sake, for the sake of his 
family, and for the sake of the church 
itself, of which he isa member. If there 
be no family instruction nor devotion, the 
public ministry of the Word will lose half 
its efficacy. It is not the solemn ordi- 
nances of the Church alone, it is not 
merely the periodical admonitions of its 
teachers, which are: the appointed means 
of upholding truc religion, We must be 
assisted. The way must be prepared for 
us, by the private exercises of domestic 
religion. We call upon every father ofa 
famity to aid our ministry. Of what use 
will it be to us to tell your children and 
servants, every Lord’s day, of the unspeak- 
able importance of religion, and of the 
indispensable necessity of prayer and 
praise, if, during the remainder of the 
week, they perceive no confirmation of 
our doctrine in the practise of those whom 
they are accustomed to respect” P. 10. 


Surely such an appeal as this 
cannot be made in vain; and we 
are happy to learn from the intro- 
ductory address to his parishioners, 
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that itis the Archdeacon’s intention, 
in compliance with their request, to 
follow up this discourse on the Duty 
of Family Devotion with a collec- 
tion of prayers proper for its due 
performance. For ourselves, in- 
deed, we are inclined to think with 
the Archdeacon, that a selection 
from the Liturgy of our Church 
would be sufficient; and we recol- 
lect having seen an old work on 
which we cannot now lay our hands 
to examine into its merits, which 
proceeds on this plan, and is enti- 
tled, if we mistake not, “‘ The Com- 
mon Prayer the best Companion for 
the Closet.” ‘ As many persons,” 
however, to adopt the Archdeacon’s 
words, “ think it advisable to re. 
serve the prayers of the Liturgy for 
the public service of the Lord’s 
Day, and to diversify the expression 
of their daily wants,’’ we would 
not set up our own judgment as a 
guide to others, but rather express 
our satisfaction that the task of 
providing a manual of family devo- 
tion has been undertaken by so able 
ahand. We would not be thought 
by this to speak slightingly of the 
manuals already before the public, 
of one or two of which we think 
highly; but certainly the ground 
has never yet been so satisfactorily 
occupied as to preclude the neces- 
sity of any subsequent attempts. 
Personal considerations will also 
have their weight, and render one 
selection more popular in one place 
than another, perhaps of equal me- 
rit; and we may fairly avail our- 
selves of every predilection of this 
kind, if we may by “ any lawful 
means,” win men to the discharge 
of their duty. We shall look for- 
ward most anxiously to the selection 
promised by the Archdeacon, and 
in the meanwhile conclude, for we 
cannot offer ought better or more 
consonant to our own feelings, than 
with these concluding words of the 
Archdeacon, 

“ Christian, are yon a father, or a mas- 


ter? Remember, I beseech you, that you 
do not stand alone in the world; that you 
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have others to take care of, and to answer 
for, as well as yourself. 
portunity of forwarding them in the way 
of life; but set them onward in their 
course, and go along with them yourself, 
their companion, friend, and guide. Bring 
them to an acquaintance and fellowship 
with Christ; teach them to converse daily 
with God. Give them every help to the 
faithful discharge of their duty, for their 
sake, and for your own. Make every 
morning and evening a season of mutual 
advancement in the road to glory ; comfort 
and encourage one another by the way. 
It is by the sanctification of your own 
family, amongst others, that you will con- 
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tribute to a great national improvement in 
piety and virtue ; and not only ensure the 
blessing of God upon your own household, 
but diffuse a healing influence beyond the 
immediate sphere of your example. And 
surely it will be a source of unspeakable 
comfort to you, when the Lord shall call 
you to give an account of your steward- 
ship, if your conscience shall tell you, 
that you have acted the part of that faith- 
Sul and wise servant whom his Lord made 
ruler of his househeld, to give them meat 
in due season; and you can say to Him 
with truth, ‘ Lord, of those whom thou 
gravest me, by my own carelessness have I 
lost none.’” P. 22. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


The following Circular has been 
recently sent to the Incumbents, or 
Officiating Ministers, in and round 
the Metropolis. We insert it, in 
hopes that the plan therein recom- 
mended may be found applicable to 
other large towns. 


Reverend Sir, 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, being convinced that the estab- 
lishment of District Committees, in the Me- 
tropolis and its Neighbourhood, would place 
within the hands of the Parochial Clergy a 
most important instrument of doing good, 
and, at the same time, enlarge the sphere 
of the Society's operations; has much plea- 
sure in stating, that the experiment, having 
been tried in three instances, has been at- 
tended with the most encouraging success. 
In the year 1814, the Rev. Basil Woodd 
formed a District Committee in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bentinck Chapel, which still 
continues its operations. In the year 1816, 
a similar Committee was formed at Stepney, 
which has, ever since its establishment, been 
aetively engaged in the distribution of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Common Prayer-Books, 
and Religious Tracts, among the poorer in- 
habitants of the several populous parishes in 
the Eastern division of the Metropolis, A 
District Committee has very recently been 
established iu the Ward of Bishopsgate 
(comprehending four parishes) the dona- 
tions to which already amount to more than 
One Hundred Pounds, and the Annual Sub- 
scriptions to nearly the same sum. These 
instances are mentioned, in order to show 
the practicability of the measure. Under a 
conviction of its importance, the Society 
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begs leave respectfully’to request those of 
its Members, who are Incumbents or Offi- 
ciating Ministers of parishes in London and 
its vicinity, to take into their consideration 
the expediency of forming. similar Com- 
mittees (either for parishes or districts) 
where the circumstances of their neighbour- 
hood may be judged favourable to such an 
undertaking. 


Parish (or District) of 

It is proposed to forur an Association, for 
the purpose of supplying the poorer Inha- 
bitants of this District with Bibles, Common 
Prayer-Books, and Religious Tracts, either 
gratuitously, or at very low Prices; and also 
for the purpose of aiding the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, in the pro- 
seeution of its pious designs: this Associa- 
ation to be called, The District 
Commitiee, in aid of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. 

It isproposed, that one-third of the Con- 
tributions be remitted to the Society, in aid 
of its general designs. The Committee will 
then be entitled to receive from the Scciety, 
Books, to the value of the remaining two- 
thirds, at the reduced prices marked in the 
Society’s Catalogue ; which prices are about 
two-thirds of the Booksellers’ charges to the 
Public: —for instance, if 60/. be subscribed, 
20/, will be remitted to the Society; and 
with the remaining 40. as many Bibles, 
Prayer-Books, &c. may be purchased at the 
Society’s prices, as would cost, at the Book- 
sellers’, 60/. So that, in fact, the Commit- 
tee will contribute 20/. to the Society’s im- 
portant designs, and obtain 60/. worth of 
books for distribution. 

It is proposed, that Subscribers shall be 
entitled to recommend poor persons, either 
to receive gratuitously, or to purchase at 
low prices, Books on the Society’s Lists. 

Those persons who are friendly to the de- 
sign, are requested to meet at the Rectory 
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House, on Monday, January 5th, at Ten 
o’Clock, a.u. forthe purpose of sanctioning 
the necessary regulations. 

N.B. The smallest Subscriptions will be 
received, 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was established in the year 1700, 
for the purpose of effecting the fullowing 
objects :— 

1, The distribution of the Scriptures, the 
Liturgy and Homilies of the Church of Eng 
land, with other Religious Books. 

2. The Religious Education of poor Chil- 
dren. As long ago as the year 1741, the 
Society had contributed to establish 2000 
Charity Schools. The Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Charity Schools in the Metropolis 
is still holden before this Society in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul. 

3. The establishment and support of 
Christian Missions in the Scilly Isles and 
Asia; the Missions in North America being 
supported by the “ Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts;” and 
those in the West) India Islands, by the 
** Society for the Conversion and Religious 
Instruction and Education of the Negro 
Slaves.” 

The number of Books distributed by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
between April 1810, when the Diocesan and 
District Committees were first established, 
and April 1823, are as follows : 

Bibles ® ....cccccesvsccscce 
Testaments and Psalters ---- 
Common Prayer-Books...... 925,830 
Other Bound Books - 769,768 
Small Tracts t, half-bound, &c. 8,555,129 
Books and Papers issued ee 
gratuitously ...ee0-.se0. ; 8,592,905 


socccccee 13,533,237 


345,498 
604,219 


In all --. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Annual Report of the St. John Dis- 
trict Committee. 1823. 


Tue St. John District Committee, of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Kuow- 
ledge, have deemed it advisable, with the 
view to giving a greater degree of pub- 
licity to their proceedings, to communicate 
to their members, and the public in gene- 
ral, some account of their operations 
during the past year, through the medium 
of the public press, They have seen with 
pleasure, that for these two or three last 
years, their proceedings have been pro- 
gressively assuming an appearance of in- 





* Exclusive of the Society’s Family Bible, 
of which about 23,300 copies have been sold. 

+ Exclusive of the Society’s Tracts against 
Biasphemy and Infidelity, of which 1 ,000,000 
were circulated, and likewise of Tracts print- 
ed ia the Freuch, Gaelic, and Eastern Lan- 
guages, 
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creasing importance ; and in consequence 
they have been led to believe that they 
are now in a fair way of realizing the most 
sangnine expectations which have been 
formed of this Society. From very small 
beginnings they have at length succeeded 
in acquiring a pretty extensive sale for 
their books ; and as the very low prices at 
which they are enabled to offer them, par- 
ticularly Bibles and Testaments, defy com- 
petition from any other source, they are 
looking forward with confidence to a pe- 
riod, not very far distant, when the sup- 
plying of the wants, not only of this large 
city, but of a very large portion of the 
province, will devolve almost entirely ow 
them. To prepare themselves for such an 
event, they are about to transmit to the 
Society in London, an order for books, 
more eXtensive than any which they have 
hitherto deemed it safe to send; a mea- 
sure which is fully justified by the great 
and increased demand, which has this year 
been made upon their Depository. In the 
preceding year the amount of books issued 
was only 651. while this year it has actu- 
ally exceeded 100/, The number of books 
issued has increased in proportion, being 
98 Bibles, 143 Testaments, 226 C 
Prayer Books, and 1058 bound Books 
and Tracts, in all 1525:—of which num- 
ber 543 have benn sent in gratnitous dona- 
tions to Shediac, and the Gulf Shore, the 
military settlements in the parish of Wood- 
steck, Loch Lomond, &c. 

The funds of the Committee continue in 
the same prosperous state that they were 
in last year, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing abstract from the treasurer's accounts ¢ 


GC. te 
sevee100 3 104 





Balance in hand ..... 
Subscription of lo- 

cal members... 15 15 0O 
Donations....... 115 0 
Collection in Tri- 

nity Church .... 20 6 10 


Amount of sales ... ....... 


Disbursements ........ £225 
Remittance to the 

Society ........ 97 16 8 
Premium on the 


SOME ...0000-. 22.10 O 
Paid for printing 
for 1822 and 
GERD cococceee 10 7 & 
Stationery, post- 
age, &C...00.. 9 & 2 
Iel 


£103 19 9 
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Quebec Diocesan Committee. 


* The Quebec Diocesan Committee of 
the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge beg to lay before their Members and 
the Public, the Fifth Aunual Report of 
their proceedings ; and they have sincere 
satisfaction in being able to state, that 
their exertions have at least kept pace with 
those of preceding years, 

“« The books, alluded to in the last Re- 
port, arrived in the month of October last, 
to the amount, including the expences of 
freight and insurance, of 3v3/. 17s. 11d. 
sterling. Notwitustanding this large or- 
der, by far the most extensive which has 
yet been remitted by the Diocesan Com- 
mittee, the demand has been proportioned 
to the supply, and the stock at the Depot 
is now so much reduced, that they have 
recently been obliged to send home a fresh 
order. Books to the amount of 601. 13s. 9d. 
have been transmitted to the Montreal 
District Committee; and supplies have 
been forwarded to the Missionaries at 
Riviére du Loup, Drummondville, Ascott, 
Eaton, St. Amand, and Hatley, in the 
Lower Province ; and in the Upper, at 
Cavan, Adolphus Town, and Fort Welling- 
ton, The Clergy of the Established Church 
at Quebec have circulated books and 
tracts in the town and neighbourhood, as 
occasion required ; and a zealous friend of 
the Society, K. C, Chandler, Esq. of Ni- 
colet, has received a small supply for dis- 
tribution in his Seigniory, where he is 
actively engaged in forming a Protestant 
Congregation, and collecting subscriptions 
for building a Church, to be erected in 
the ensuing summer, The Central School 
has continued to be supplied as before ; 
and a sma!l supply has been forwarded to 
the Rev. J. C. Driscoll, for the use of a 
school established under his auspices, on 
the borders of Lake Maskinongé, The 
schools of Royal foundation at Frampton, 
Port Neuf, and Coteau du Lac, have also 
been furnished with books, for the use of 
the Protestant children, either gratuitous- 
ly, or at the reduced rates; and it is a 
source of deep regret to the Committee, 
that the state of their funds will not admit 
of their forwarding gratuitous supplies of 
books to the whole of the Protestant 
schools under the Royal institution, espe- 
cially those in the Eastern townships, 
where the want of them is particularly 
urgent, for reasons stated in their last Re- 
port. 

* The Committee now proceed to no- 
tice that branch of their labours, which 
regards the Education of the poor. The 
Central Schools in this City, under the ma- 
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nagement of Mr, Little and Mrs. Ellis, are 


» undoubtedly in a more favourable state, 


than they were at the period of the last 
Report. ‘The system is still, however, far 
from having attained that perfection, which 
is essential to its complete success ; and 
changes are contemplated by the Commit- 
tee, which, they trust, will lead to the 
most satisfactory results, 

*¢ The usual Annual Examination of the 
children of both schools took piace in the 
month of February last, before a highly 
respectable Meeting of the Membeis and 
Friends of the Committee. ‘The same 
routine was observed as on former oceca- 
sions, and there was a manifest improve- 
ment in the discipline and progress of 
the children. The total number present 
amounted to 148 boys and 109 girls—257, 
being an increase of no less than 110 chil- 
dren since the last Report. The whole 
number now on the lisggs boys, 190, girls, 
112—302; but all ese are by no 
means in regular attendance. This great 
increase of numbers is a most gratifying 
circumstance, and affords, perhaps, the 
surest criterion of the growing popularity 
and ability of the Schools. The sum of 
31d. 11s. 8d. has been expended, since the 
last Report, in clothing for the most indi- 
gent children; but the source is now ex- 
hausted, from which these funds have 
hitherto been derived, and new means 
must be devised another winter to supply 
the deficiency. 

‘* The Ladies have continued their valn- 
able superintendence, as Visitors of the 
Girls’ School, with unabated zeal, and 
they report very favourably of the work 
done by the children, and the uniform at- 
tention of the Mistress to their proficiency 
in needle-work. 

“One circumstance, connected with 
the subject of Education, remains to be 
noticed, aud the Committee have the most 
lively and heart-felt satisfaction in an- 
pouncing it to all, who feel interested in 
the diffusion of religious instruction. They 
advert to the steps which have recently 
been taken, under the superintendence of 
the Archdeacon of Quebec, towards the 
formation of a Sunday School for boys and 
girls, belonging to the Establishment. 

“ This was always indeed within the 
views of the Committee, but the plan, 
which has hitherto been adopted, has fail- 
ed of adequate success. Various meetings 
have been held for the accomplishment of 
so desirable an object ; and several reports 
of Sub-Committees will be submitted to 
you, at the conclusion of this Report, 
which it is proposed to subjoin to it, in 
the ro of an Appendix, when it is sent 
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to the press. The Diocesan Committee 
cannot but rejoice at the wide field of use- 
ful labour, which is thus about to be open- 
ed, and confidentiy anticipate a great and 
never-failing harvest of every thing that is 
“lovely and of good report.” It is in- 
deed of incalculable impertance to the 
young, that they should not only be early 
confirmed in the invaluable principles of 
the Christian faith, but that they should, 
atthe same time, be secured against that 
indiscriminating laxity of opinion, which 
regards all modes of worship as alike— 
that specious liberality, which throws a 
broad and dazzling glare over those distinc- 
tive features, that constitute the peculiar 
beauty and excellence of the Church. 

“ It may be recollected, that, when the 
last Report was submitted to the General 
Meeting, His Exceilency the Earl of Dal- 
housie kindly took the opportunity of mak- 
ing an offer to ul mmittee of a lot of 
ground, which was thought more eligible 
than the one originally intended, for the 
erection of the proposed School-house. 
This offer was thankfully embraced by 
the Committee, and measures were imme- 
diately adopted for the commencement of 
the undertaking. The business was in- 
trusted to a respectabie Magistrate, Mr. 
Tremain, well versed in transactions of 
this kind, and that Gentleman concluded a 
Contract for the erection of a stone-build- 
ing, to be completed by the 1st instant ; 
comprising two Schooi Rooms for boys and 
girls, 46 by 34 feet each, and 10 feet in 
height, four rooms for a Master and Mis- 
tress, and suitable Attics, for the sum of 
5151. currency. Various difficuities, how- 
ever, have occurred inthe execution of 
the work, which has now been some 
months at a stand, and the builder has 
finally failed in his Contract. The Com- 
mittee are now in treaty with the securi- 
ties, towards whom, though at this mo- 
ment liable in a penalty of 500/., they 
wish to shew every indulgence, and to 
whom they propose to allow a reasonable 
time for the proper completion of the 
building. The Members will have as much 
satisfaction in hearing, as the Committee 
have in being able to state, that there will 
be no deficiency of funds for all the extra 
work which may be required, to give a 
handsome finish to the edifice. 

“ Before concluding this Report, the 
Committee canvot omit to uotice, and 
they trust it will not be thought irrelevant 
or unseasonable, the recent establishment 
of an association, for the amelioration of 
the conduct and condition of the Prisoners 
in the Jail of this City, One of the prin- 
eipal oljects, te which the Members are 
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pledged to direct their attention, is the 
situation of children, whose parents may 
be confined in the Jail; and their Tenth 
Regulation requires them ‘ to take steps 
for ensuring their attendance at the Na- 
tional or some other Free School.” A 
sufficient supply of Bibles, ‘Testaments 
and Prayer-Books, and other religious and 
useful Books and Tracts, for the benefit 
of the Protestant Prisoners, will be fur- 
nished gratuitously by the Diocesan Com- 
mittee.” 


Bray’s Associates, 


From the Report of this Society, 
just published, we learn that the 
following Parochial Libraries have 
been established in the last year :— 


** A Parochial Library was established, 
during the past year, in the parish of 
King’s Bromley, in the county of Stafford, 
and diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 
The Rev. Thomas Moore, curate of the 
parish, gratefully acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the books, in a letter dated May 
15, 1823, writes: 

« «T will thank yon to offer my best 
thanks to the Associates of the late Dr. 
Bray for their kind present of many and 
excellent books, to form a Parochial Li- 
brary at King’s Bromley. 

“« « My heart’s desire and prayer are, 
that I may be inclined and enabled to mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest their valuable 
contents,’ A catalogue of the books forming 
the above Library, has since been trans- 
mitted, 

* In consequence of application from 
several of the Clergy residing in aud near 
Cardigan, a considerable addition was 
made, during the past year, to the Lend- 
ing Library formed at Cardigan, in the 
diocese of St, David's, in the year 1765, 
The petition from the Clergy states : 

“* * We have always regartled with ad- 
miration the excellent Association of the 
late Rev. Dr. Bray ; and we acknowledge 
with gratitude that this neighbourhood has 
been permitted, in a considerable degree, 
to partake of the blessings which the be- 
nevolence of the Association has so widely 
diffused. Aware that the streams of know- 
ledge are ever flowing from the same 
source, we presume to inform you that the 
books which at present constitute the 
* Lending Library of Cardigan’ are far 
from being considered sufficient, in this 
neighbourhood, to answer the demands 
for clerical instruction and improvement. 
We beg leave, also, to inform you, that 
there is established at Cardigan a Literary 
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Seminary, licensed by the Bishop of St. 
David's, to educate for the ministry of the’ 
Church of England young men whose cir- 
cumstances preclude them from the advan- 
tages of an university education, Unfor- 
tunately, the young men, so educating, 
are unfurnished with a competent provi- 
sion of books; consequently, they labour 
under obvious disadvantages in the pursuit 
of their studies, Under these circumstan- 
ces, we earnestly petition the Associates 
of the late Rev. Dr. Bray for a donation of 
books, to form, together with the books 
already at Cardigan, a Lending Library 
for the use of the Clergy of Cardigan and 
its vicinity, and of the young men educating 
for Holy Orders at Cardigan.’ 

“ The receipt of the books sent for the 
above purpose has been since gratefully 
acknowledged by the Rev. W. W. Thomas, 
and a catalogue transmitted. 

“4 Parochial Library has been also 
formed at Asheurst, in the county of Kent, 
and diocese of Rochester, and the receipt 
of the books very gratefully acknowledged 
by the Rev. John Benn, the curate, 

*< A Lending Library has also been 
formed at Old Malton, in the county and 
diocese of York, for the use of the Clergy 
resident in the deaneries of Buckrose, Bul- 
mer, Dickering, and Ridale, all in the said 
diocese, 

“ The Kev. H. J. Todd, in a letter, 
dated Settrington, November 3, 1823, 
writes : 

“ ¢T do myself the great pleasure of 
requesting you to preseut to the Associates 
of the late Dr, Bray, at their meeting, the 
most grateful thanks of very many Clergy- 
meu in this neighbourhood, and a.so remote 
from it, who will be benefitted by the 
Library which, by the great kindness of 
the Associates, is fixed to be at Old Mal- 
ton, The school-honse there is the place 
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in which a room has been kindly allowed 
for the books by the master of the school, 
the Rev. John Richardson, who has also 
undertaken to be the librarian. This the 
Archbishop of York lias heen pleased to 
approve, to whom it was thought right and 
dutiful to communiests the intention.” A 
printed catalogue of such werks as formed 
this Lending Library has also been for- 
warded to the Secretary by the Rey, H. 
J. Todd; to which is affixed the following 
expression of the grateful feelings of the 
Clergy in the neighbouriiood of Old 
Malton. 

“ « In the name of the numerous Clergy, 
whose studies may be assisted by the pre- 
sent benefaction of Dr. Bray's Associates, 
the most grateful thanks, together with 
their fervent prayers for the success of the 
Association, are here offered to benefac- 
tors at once so serviceable to the general 
advancement of Ciristiag knowledge, andi 
so kindly attentive to the particular inte- 
rests of those whom they have thus signally 
obliged.’ 

*¢ A Lending Library has been formed 
at Llangefni, in the island of Anglesea, and 
diocese of Bangor, 

“* A Parochial Library has been formed 
at Cradley, Hales Owen, in the county of 
Warwick, and Diocese of Worcester. The 
receipt of the books has been very thank- 
fully acknowledged by the present incum- 
bent, and a catalogue returned, 

“ A Parochial Library has, also, been 
formed at St. John’s, Bury, iu the county 
of Lancaster, and diocese of Chester. The 
receipt of the books has been since grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Rev. Thomas 
Selkirk, the incumbent of St, John’s. “J 
am highly delighted, he adds, ‘ with this 
Library, and will conscientiously observe 
the Rules for its due preservation,’” 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


Taz Rey. Cantstorser Betuew, D.D. 
Dean of Chichester, and formerly fel- 
low of King’s college, Cambridge, to 
the Bisnorric of GLoucestTER. 

Brooke, J. M.A. chaplaia to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, to the 
rectory of Kilmatron; Patron, the 
Lorp Bisnor of CLoyne. 

Butt, E. to the rectory of Toller Fra- 
trum; Patron, J. Browne, Esy. 

Coz, J. M.A. Demy of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, to be Master of the Gramma: 
School at Gainshorough. 


PREFERMENTSs. 


Deane, G. B.A. of St. Mary Hall, to be 
one of the domestic chaplains to his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos. 

Dodson, N. M.A. to the prebend or ca- 
noury of South Scarie, in the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln. 

Escott,'T. prebendary of Wells, Somerset, 
to the rectory of Coombe Florey ; Pa- 

_,-ron, the Kine. 

Fraser, P. M.A. senior fellow of Christ’: 
college, Cambridge, aud chaplain to hi 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
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bridge, to the Living of Bromley by 
Bow, Middlesex. 

Garnsey, T. to the perpetual curacy of 
Christ Church, inthe Forest of Dean. 
Gibson, R. M.A, to the vicarage of Bol- 

ton-by-the-Sands. 

Hamond, R. M.A. to the rectory of Bee- 
chamwell St, John, with St. Mary an- 
nexed: Patron, J. Motreux, Esq. of 
Beechamwell. 

Harrison, T. M.A. to the rectory of 
Thorpe Morieuz, Suffolk ; Patron, J. 
H. Hareison, Esq. of Copford Hall, 
Essex. 

Hughes, W. M.A. rector of Bradenham 
and Pitchcot, Bucks., to be chaplain 
to F. W. Marti, Esq. High Sheriff of 
Kent. 

Irish, E. LL.B. of Magdalen college, 
Cambridge, and curate of the parish 
of St. John at Hackney, Middlesex, to 
the afternoon lecturesbip of that pa- 
trish. 

Lear, F. B.D. of Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, tothe rectory of Chilmark ; Pa- 
tron, the Eart or PemBroke. 

Mackenzie, W. M.A. chaplain to the Rt. 
Hon. Lady Seaforth, to the rectory of 
Hascomb, Surry, and re-instituted to 
the Sinecure rectory and vicarage of 
Burgish, alias Burwash, Sussex, vacant 
by his own cession. 

Manley, M. to the vicarages of Westwell, 
Godmersham, and Challock, Kent. 

M’Gillycuddy, D. M.A, late of Killaloe, 
to the living of Killough, in the County 
of Down. i 

Nicholl, R. to the rectory of Lanmace, 
Glamorganshire. 

Paunel, J, to the rectory of Ludgershali, 
Wilts ; Patron, Sin James Grauwan, 
Bart. 

Pellew, hon. and rev. G. to the prebend 
Osbaldwick, in the Cathedral Church 
of York ; Patron, Tue Arcusisnop. 

Phelan, Dr. late fellow of Trinity college, 
Dublin, to the living of Weaford ; Pa- 
tron, the Lorp Bisuop or Ferns. 

Pope, B. M.A. late of Christ Church, Ox- 
Jord, and minor canon of St. George’s 


Chapel, Windsor, to the vicarage of 


Nether Stowey, Somersetshire; Patrons, 
Tre Dean anv CuaPrenor Winpsor, 

Purvis, R. F. to the vicarage of Whits- 
bury, Wilts.; Patron, Apmirat J. C. 
PuRVIs. 

Richards, W to the living of St. Nicholas, 
Glamorganshire 

Rose, R. M.A. to the rectory of Frenze, 
Norfolk ; Patron, J. Smitn, Esq. 

Slade, 8. D.D. to the Deanery of Chi- 
chester ; Patron, Tug Kine. 

Sparke, J. H. M.A. from the sixth to the 
fifth prbendal stall in Ely Cathedral. 
Stephens, R. B.D. to the vicarage of Bel- 
grave, Leiecstershire ; Patron, theLorp 
Cuancenzon, by lapse from the !ate 
Bisnor or Licurizip anp Coventry. 
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Stevens, S. M.A. senior fellow of Wadham 
college, Oxford, to the vicarage of 
South Petherwyn and Trewen, Corn- 
wall; Patrons, the Master and Fer1- 
Lows of that Socrety. 

Swan, F. B.D. domestic chaplain to bis 
Grace the Duke of Portland, and fellow 
of Magdalen college, Oxford, to the 
rectory of Swerford, with the chapel of 
Showell annexed ; Patrons, the Presi- 
pent and Frxiows of that Society. 

Tookey, C B.A. to the rectory of Odding- 
ley; Patron, the Rigut Hon. Lorp 
Forry. 

Turner, J. M. of Christ church, Oxford, 
to the vicarage of Willemslow, Cheshire ; 
Patron, the Kine. 

Turner, 3. M.A. late of University col- 
lege, Oxford, to be domestic chaplain 
to the Right Hon, Lord Yarborough, 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred, Feb. 28. 


Masters or Arts.—G. 8. Robinson, 
New college; F. Aston, University col- 
lege ; J. Glanville, and C. R. Smith, Ba- 
liol college ; G. Grey, Oriel college, and 
C. A. Hunt, Merton college. 

Bacue.Lors or Arts.—J. C. J. H. 
Abrahall, and T. B. H. Abrahall, Wad- 
ham college ; M. C. Bolton, Queen’s col- 
leye; T. Furneux, Magdalen hall; W. 
R. Newbolt, and N. Malcolm, Christ 
Church ; H. Fuller, St. Alban hall; O. 
H. Williams, Baliol college ; T. Fogg, 
and E. Baldwin, St John’s college ; and 
R. £. Wilberforce, J. Bramston, and G. 
Treyelyan, Oriel college. 


March 5. 


Bacwexor 1x Divinity.—A. Grayson, 
principal of St. Edmund hall. 

Masters or Ants.—J. V. Hamilton, 
Magdalen hall, and F. H. Hutton, Wad- 
ham college. 

Bacue tors or Arts.—T. Cox, Wor- 
cester college, grand compounder, and 
T. M. Foskett, Exeter college. 


March 8. 


Bacuexor or Arts,—C, Minchin, New 
colleye. 


March ll. 


Doctor ry Divinity.—A. Grayson, 
principal of St. Edmund hall. 

Master or Arts.—J. D. Wingfield, 
Exeter college. 

Bacuexors or Arts.——J. M. Collard, 
and R. M. C. Hunt, Exeter college ; C. 
R. M. Falbot, Oriel college, and C. Tur- 
ner, Wadham college. 
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March 19. 

Masters oF Ants.—J. B. Bourne, 
Trinity college, and J. Hunt, St. Alban 
hall. 

March 23. 

Bacsetor 1x Divinity.—P. Winter, 
St. John college. 

Master or Arts.—J. E. East, Christ 
Church, grand compounder. 

February 26. 

The rev. C. S. 8. Dupuis, was elected 

a fellow of Pembroke college. 
February 28. 


E. Hammond, B.A. University college, 
A. Grenfell, exhibitioner of Corpus Christi 


college, and P. Hansell, commoner of 


Wadham college, were elected scholars 
of Uniiversity college, on the foundation 
of Sir Simon Bennet, Bart. 


March 7. 


C. Awdry was admitted fellow of New 
college. 

March 11. 

The rev. Messrs. Wilson, Harrison, and 
Vane, M.A.’s were elected fellows on the 
old foundation of Queen’s college ; the 
rev. T. Procter, B.A. of Jesus college, 
was elected fellow of Queen’s college, on 
the Michell foundation; Messrs, Fox, 
Priestman, Braithwaite, and Jackson, 
were admitted probationary scholars on 
the old Foundation of the same Society ; 
and the nomination of the rev. Charles 
T. Longley, M.A. student of Christ 
Church, and the rev. J. Dornford, M.A. 
fellow of Oriel college, as public examin- 
ers, was approved in convocation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees conferred, Feb. 25. 


Doctor 1n Crvit Law.—C. R. Prinsep, 
St. John’s college. 

March 5, 

Bacuaecorn or Arts.—J. Gore, Caius 
college. 

March 12. 

Bacue tor 1n Divinity.—W. Jones, 
St. John’s college. 

Masters or Arts.—F. E. J. Valpy, 
Trinity college; and D. Tremlett, St. 
John’s college. 

Bacuetors ww Crvit Law.—C. Rookes, 
Jesus college ; G. H. Storie, and H. G. 
Hulton, Trinity Hall, compounder. 

Bacueror or Arts.—C. §. Matthews, 
Pembroke Hall. 
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March 24, 


Docror 1n Diviniry.—Lord F. Beau- 
clerck, Trinity college. 

Doctor in Civit Law.—H. V. Salis- 
bury, Trinity Hall. 

Master of Arrs.—R, Booth, St. John’s 
college. 

Bacnetons 1n Crviz Law.—C. Day, 
St. John’s college, and R. A. Templeman, 
Trinity college. 

Crassicat Triros.—In pursuance of 
a regulation of the Senate, a voluntary 
classical examination of those commenc- 
ing Bachelors of Arts who obtained 
Mathematical Honors took place ; and 
the Examiners have determined the 
classes in the following order of merit. 


First Class. 
Ds.—Malkin, Barham, Tennant, Re- 
mington, and Gurney, Trinity ; Baines, 
Christ’s, and Gedge, Catherine. 


Second Class. 

Ds. — Foster, Trinity; Dunderdale, 
St. John’s; Greaves, Corpus Christi, and 
Furlong, Sidney. 

Third Class. 

Ds.—Smith, Trinity; Fearon, Fma- 
nuel; Crawley, Magdalen, and Edwards, 
Trinity, xq.; Lutwidge, St. John’s, and 
Wedgwood, Christ’s. 


February 26. 


Mr. J. Packe, of King’s college, was 
yesterday admitted fellow of that society. 


February 27. 

T. Hall, W. Crawley, and J. Crosland, 
Bachelors of Arts, of Magdalene college, 
were admitted fellows of that society. 

Mr. P. Still, of King’s college, was ad- 
mitted fellow of that society. 


March 4, 

Mr. Alfred Power, of Clare hall, was 
elected University Scholar on Dr. Bat- 
tie’s foundation. 

G. Whiteford, B.A. of St. John’s col- 
leye, is appointed to the Bishop of Ely’s 
fellowship in Jesus college. 


March 2. 


The Chancellor's gold medals for the 
two best proficients in classical learning 
among the commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were adjudged to Messrs. F. Mal- 
kin and W. Barham, of Trinity college, 


ORDINATIONS. 


February 29. 


By the bon. and right rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester. 
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Deacon.—A., Harford, B.A. Christ col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Prixsts. — T. Jones, B.A. Wadham 
colleye, and J. Hartley, B.A. St. Edmund 
Hall, Oaford; and J. Bray, B.A. St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Married.—The rev. J. Stanier Clarke, 
D.C.L. Canon of Windsor, to Mrs. A. 
Aitkins, daughter of the late T. Nott, 
Esq. of Ledbury. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Died.—At his rectory-house, in Haver- 
sham, the rev. Edward Cooke, M.A. and 
LL.B. rector of Haversham, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Married.—The rev. W. 
Melbourn, near Royston, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Joseph Serubb, 
of Meldreth. 

Died.—At Feltwell, at the advanced 
age of 81, the rev. Richard Stephenson, 
vicar of Wichford. 

CORNWALL. 

Died.—At Treleaven, near Megavissy, 
aged 85, the rev. Philip Lyne, D.D. 02 
years vicar of that parish. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
Died.—At his father’s house, in Poole, 
the rev. Samuel Clark, perpetual curate 
of Bentley, Hants. 


DURHAM. 

Died.—Alt Durham, the rev. J. Black- 
burne, M.A. vicar of Gainford, and rec- 
tor of Romaldkirk.—The 
Gainford is in the gift of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

ESSEX. 

Died.—The rev. William Wilkinson, 
curate of Black Chapel, and under mas- 
ter of Felsted Grammar School. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Married.—At Lonyhope, the rev. C. M. 
Dighton, assistant Minister of St. Mary’s 
Wurwick, to Maria, daughter of the rev. 
Archdeacon Probyn, of Manor House. 
At Stratton, the rev. M. G, Fenwick, 
chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Raphoe, 


to Miss J. H. Bissett, eldest daughter of 


the late M. G. Bissett, Esy. of Knighton, 
Isle of Wight, and Lessendrem, Aberdeen. 

Died.—At ihe Parsonage-house, Wil- 
lersly, the rev. George Williams, curate 
of the above place, and of Buckland. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Pepper, of 


vicarage of 


[APRIL, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Died. — The rev. Hugh Hill, D.D. 
vicar of St. Cross, Southampton, and rec- 
tor of Oakley. These preferments are in 
the gift of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Died.—At Home Lacy, near Hereford, 
aged 56, the rev. James Scudamore, 
curate of Ballingham and Little Birch, in 
that county. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Married.—At Laysion, the rev. Samuel 


Dewe, M.A. of Devonport, Devon, to 
Miss Frances Mary Cork, of Bunting- 


ford, and late of Halesworth, Suffolk. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Married. —At St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
street, the rev. Alexander Paterson, to 
Miss Louisa Maria Sweet. 

In Portman-square, the rev. William 
John Brodrick, son of the late Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, to Lady Elizabeth 
Anne Perceval, daughter of the Earl of 
Cardigan. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.—At Bildestone, the rev. M. 
Oxenden, M.A. son of sir Henry Oxen- 
den, Bart. to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Wilson, Esq. 

Died.—At Blakeney, in his 73d year, 
the rev. R. T. Gough, rector of Blake- 
ney and Aecle. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Married.—At Clifton, the rev. W. H. 
Guy, to Miss Anne Jane Watts. 
Died. — Aged 89, the rev. Talbot 
Keene, M.A. rector of Tadmerton, Oz- 


fordshire, and vicar of Brigstock cum 


Stanion, Northamptonshire. He was the 
oldest incumbent in the Deanery. The 
rectory of Tadmerton is in the gift of 
the Provost and Fellows of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 


SHROPSHIRE.. 


Married. At Hales Owen, the rev. 
J. Garbett, M.A. minister of St. George's 
Church, Birmingham, to Miss 8. Powell, 
of that place. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.—In his 7Ist year, at Evercreech, 
in which place he was more than forty 
years vicar, the rev. Johu Jenkyns, 
B.C.L. prebendary of Wells, and rector 
of Horsmonden, in the county of Kent. 


SUFFOLK. 


Married. — The rev. Robert Leman, 
BA. of Trinity college, Oxford, second 
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son of the rev. N. T. O. Leman, Bramp- 


ton Hall, Suffolk, to Isabella Camilla, . 


youngest daughter of sir Williarn Twys- 
den, hart. Roydon Hall, Kent. 

Died.—At Westerfield, near Ipswich, 
the rev. James Hitch. The living is in 
the gift of the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Married.—The rev. James Yates, of 
Birmingham, to Dorothea, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Crompton, of Edgbaston. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. J. Howarth, the cu- 
rate of Penistone and incumbent of Mid- 
thorpe chapel. 

WALES. 

Died.—At Llanrhydlad, aged 75, the 
rev. Lewis Hughes, rector of that parish, 
and also of Llangadwaladd, in the coun- 
ty of Anglesea. 

The rev. William Wiiliams, of Devyn- 
nock, curate of Llanilid, Breconshire. 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons on the Principal Events and 
Truths of Redemption. To which are 
annexed, an Address and Dissertation on 
the State of the Departed, and the De- 
scent of Christ into Hell, By John Henry 
Hobart, D.D. Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York, Protes- 
sor of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Elo- 
quence in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, and Rector of Trinity Church, and 
St. Paul’s and St. Johu’s Chapels, in the 
City of New York. In 2 vols, 8vo. 
i}. Is, 

The Parables of Our Blessed Saviour, 
Practically Explained; selected from the 
larger Commentary of the pious and emi- 
nent George Stanhope, D.D. late Dean of 
Canterbury. By the Rev. C. M. Mount, 
A.M. late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; Rector of Helmdon; Minister of 
Christ Church, Bath; and Chaplain to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Ormond, 
12mo. 4s, 6d. 

Parochial Sermons, By the Rev. J. 
Still, LL.B. Rector of Fonthill Gifford and 
Chicklade, Wilts, and Prebendary of the 
Cathedral Church of Sarum. Post 8vo. 
8s, 

Hore Private ; or, Meditations, Pray- 
ers, and Reflections. By the Rev. J. Still, 
LL.B. Rector of Fonthill Gifford, &e. 
Post 8vo, 8s. . 

A Sermon preached for the Benefit of 
the London Orphan Asylum, at St. Dun- 
stan’s in the East, ov Sunday, Feb. 13, 
1824. By the Rev. R. Lyuam, A.M. 
Assistant Chaplain to the Magdalen Hos- 
pital, Is, 


A Dissertation on the Nature and Ad- 
vantages of the Holy Spirit. By W.C. 
Walters, B.A, Fellow of Jesus Gollege. 
Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Duty of Family Prayer, 
preached in the Church of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, on Sunday, Feb. 22, 1824. 
By C. J. Blomfield, D.D. Rector. 1s. 

A Letter to a Clergyman on the Pecu- 
liar Tenets of the Present Day. By R, 
Branshy Cooper, Esq. M.P.  @s, 

4 Comment on the Collects appointed 
to be used in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. J. James, M.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

An Account of a Case of Recovery, after 
the Shaft of a Chaise had been forced 
through the Thorax; with a Statement of 
the Health of the Sufferer from his Reco- 
very until bis Decease. By W. Maiden, 
Men:ber of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London. With four Engravings, 4to, 
10s. 6d. 

\ Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq, 
M.P. on the Subject of Slave Emancipa- 
tion. Byan Eye-Witness. 8vo. 14s. 6d. 

A Speech, which ought to have been 
spoken in the Debate on the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s Motion ; that the Two Bills 
for giving the Elective Franchise, and other 
Immunities to the English Roman Catho- 
lics, be read a second Time ; July 9, 1823, 
is. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Observations on J. K. L.’s 
Letter to the Marquis Wellesley; on 
Tracts and Topics, by E. Barton; and on 
the Letter to Mr. Abercrombie, By S, N, 
vs. Gd, 





Notice to Correspondents. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PREsS. 


The Miscellaneous Writings of the ce- 
lebrated John Evelyn, are preparing for 
publication, in One Volume, Quarto : 
printed uniformly with his Memoirs. 

Sir Arthur Clarke, M.D, &c, Author of 
an Essay on Bathing, &c. has nearly ready 
for publication, A Practical Manual for 
the Preservation of Health, and the Pre- 
vention of Diseases, incidental to the mid- 
die and advanced Periods of Life. In 
1 Volume, 12mo. 

Our Village. Sketches of Rural Cha- 
racters and Scenery. By Mary Russell 
Mitford, Author of Christina; Narrative 
Poems on the Female Character, &c. is 
printing in a small Volume. 

A New Edition, in Quarto, of Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers’s Work on Civil Architec- 
ture, with the Original Plates, in Imperial 
Folio, is proposed for publication, in 12 
Monthly Parts. 

Tours to the British Mountains; De- 
scriptive Poems, &c. By Thomas Wiil- 
kinson, of Yanwath, Westmoreland, in 
small Octavo, are in the press. 

Essays and Sketches of Character, by 
the late Richard Ayton, Esq. with a Me- 
moir of his Life, and a Portrait, engraved 
by F. C. Lewis, from a Drawing by Mr. 
Westall, will soon appear. 

Aids to Reflection, in a Series of Pru- 
dential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
extracted from the Works of Archbishop 
Leighton, with Notes, and interpolated 


Remarks. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. One 
Volume, small Octavo, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Critical and Descriptive Accounts of 
the most celebrated Picture Galleries in 
England, with au Essay on the Elgin Mar- 
bles, in Foolscap Octavo, wili shortly be 
published. 

Prose Pictures, A Series of Descrip- 
tive Letters and Essays, by Edward Her- 
bert, Esq. in Post Octavo, are nearly 
ready. 

A New Work on European Scenery, 
by Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, 
is in the Press; comprising a Selection of 
Sixty of the most Picturesque Views on 
the Rhine and Maine, in Belgium and Hol- 
land ; and will be published uniformly with 
his French and German Scenery. 

Observations on Fire and Life Assur- 
ance ; being a Guide to Persons effecting 
Insurances, and a Caution to intended 
Shareholders; with a Comparative View 
of the Plans and Merits of the different 
Offices. By James Mitchell, LL.D. 
F.A,.S.E. late Actuary to the Star Life 
Assurance Company, is preparing for pub- 
lication. 

The Author of Paleoromaica has in the 
Press, A Supplement to that Work, with 
Remarks on the Strictures made by the 
Bishop of St. David’s ; by the Rev. J. J. 
Conybeare, A.M. Prebendary of York ; 
likewise by the Rev. W. G. Broughton, 
A.M. and by Dr. Falconer, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. Eo.; Analysis ; Cler. Cant.; W. M.; Cler. Lancas.; have been 
received, and are under consideration. 














DONOVAN’S BRITISH ZOOLOGY. 


Lately published by C. and J. Rivineton. 


I. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH INSECTS; 


Explaining them in their several States, with the Period of their Transforma- 
tions, their Food, Economy, &c, The whole illustrated with CoLouRED 
Ficures, designed and executed from living Specimens. By E. DONOVAN, 
F.R.S. W.S. In Sixteen Volumes, Royal Octavo, Price, in Boards, 24/. 16s. ; 
or in Sixty-four Parts, at 7s. 6d. each, which may be had by one or more 
at a time. 


If. 
‘THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS ; 


Or, a SELECTION of the most rare, beautiful, aud interesting Brrps 
which inhabit this Country, Embellished with One Hundred and Seventy- 
two Ficurg&s, drawn, engraved, and coloured from the original Speci- 
mens. By the Same. In ‘Ten Volumes, Royal Octavo.—Price, in Boards, 
18/.; or in Forty Parts, at 9s. each. 


Iii. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES ; 


Including scientific and general Descriptions of the most interesting Spe- 
cies, and an extensive Selection of accurately finished coloured Plates : 
taken entirely from original Drawings, purposely made from the Specimens 
in a recent State, and for the most part whilst living. By the Same. In 
Five Volumes, Royal Octavo.—Price, in Boards, 10/. 10s. ; or in Twenty 
Parts, at 10s. 6d. each. 


IV. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SHELLS ; 


Including Figures and Descriptions of all the SPEcIEs hitherto discovered 
in Great Britain, systematically arranged in the Linnwan Manner, with 
Scientific and general Observations on each. Embellished with One 
Hundred and Eighty Figures, drawn, engraved, and coloured from the 
original Specimens. By the Same. In Five Volumes, Royal Octavo.— 
Price, in Boards, 7/. Lbs. ; or in Twenty Parts, at 10s. 6d. each. 


Vv. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH QUADRUPEDS ; 


With Figures accompanied by scientific and general Descriptions of all 
the Species that are known to inhabit the British Isles: including as well 
those found in a wild as in- the domesticated State; and also such as are 
clearly authenticated to have been originally Indigenous, but are now ex- 
tirpated, or become extremely rare. The whole arranged in Systematic 
Order, after the manner of Linnzus. With Seventy-two coloured Plates. 
By the Same. In Three Volumes, Royal Octavo,—Price, in Boards, 
51. 8s.; or in Twelve Parts, at 9s. each. 





Works published by CHALMERS and CoLuins, Glasgow. 


SELECT CHRISTIAN AUTHORS, 
With Introductory Essays. 


1. The IMITATION of CHRIST. By TuHomasa Kempis. Essay by Tuo- 
was Cuarmers, D.D. 12mo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

2. WORKS of the REV. JOHN GAMBOLD, A.M. Essay by Tuomas 
Erskine, Esq. Advocate, Author of ‘ Remarks on the Internal Evidence for the 
Truth of Revealed Religion.’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards, 

3. The REDEEMER’S TEARS Wept over LOST SOULS; and TWO 
DISCOURSES on Self-Dedication, and on Yielding Ourselves to God. By 
the Rev. Joun Howe, A.M. Essay by the Rev. Ropert Gorpon, A.M. Edin- 
burgh. 3s. boards. 

4. TREATISES on the LIFE, WALK, and TRIUMPH of FAITH. By 
the Rev. W. Romaine, A.M. Essay by THomas Cuatmers, D.D. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

6. TREATISES on JUSTIFICATION and REGENERATION. By Joux 
Wirtuensroon, D.D. Essay by W. WiLberrorce, Esq. 12mo., 3s. 6d. boards, 

6. An ALARM to UNCONVERTED SINNERS. By Josepn ALLEINE. 
Essay by the Rev. ANDREW THomson, A.M. Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

7. PRIVATE THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Rev. Tuomas Apam. 
Essay by the Rev. Daniex Witson, A.M. London. 12mo. 3s. boards, 

8. LIVES of MINISTERS and PRIVATE CHRISTIANS, distinguished 
for Piety, Learning, and Christian Usefulness. Essay by the Rev. Epwanv 
Irvine, A.M. Minister of the Caledonian Chapel, London, Vol. L—BER- 
NARD GILPIN and THOMAS GOUGE. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

9. The CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. By Amprose Seate, Esq. 
Essay by THomas Cuatmers, D.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards, 

10, The SAINT’S EVERLASTING REST. By Ricnarn Baxter. Essay 
by Tuomas Enskine, Esq. Advocate. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

11. A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of PSALMS. By Georce Horne, 
D.D. Bishop of Norwich. Essay by the Rey. Epwarp Irvine, A.M. ‘Three 
vols, 12mo. 12s, boards. Inthe Press, 

(Series to be continued. ) 
Just published, 

SERMONS preached in St. John’s Church, Glasgow. By Tuomas Cuat- 
mers, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

STATEMENT in regard to the PAUPERISM of Glasgow, from the expe- 
rience of the last Eight Years. By THomas CHatmers, D.D. 8vo, 2s. 





New Edition in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, of 
a, HE CLERGY MAN’S COMPANION in Visiting the Sick. 
- By WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. 

2. LECTURES on the FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. By WELLIAM JONES, M.A. F.R.S. 5th Edition, 8vo. 9s. boards, 

3. TRACTS in controversy with Dr. Priesttey. By the late BISHOP 
HORSLEY. 2d, Edition. 

4. SERMONS on various subjects. By the Rev. JOHN HEWLETT, B.D. 
Rector of Hilgay, Norfolk. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 27s. boards. 

5. ORATIONS for the ORACLES of GOD, &c. By the Rev, E. IRVING. 
M.A. Third Edition, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Printed for Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 33, Paternoster-Row. 





Just published, Price 4s. 6d. sewed, 

HE QUESTIONIST; a Letter to Jonn Owen, Curate of 

Gadsby and Keyham, and Author of “ Strictures on Beresrorp’s Sermon, 
and VauGHan’s Letter ;” in reply to his Strictures on the Rev. E. T. VAUGHAN’S 
Sermon entitled, ** God the doer of all things,” ' 

By E. T. VAUGHAN, 
Vicar of St. Martin, Leicester, and Rector of 'Torton, Leicestershire. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock and Joy. 
Of whom may be had the Second Edition of 
GOD THE DOER OF ALL THINGS; a Sermon, By the same Author. 

price ls. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 


On the 15th and 30th of April will be published, (to be continued twice a Month) 
price One Penny, or Ten-pence a, Dozen, Numbers I, and II, of the 


h ATIONAL SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 

Ir has long been wished that a cheap work should be published, adapted to 
the age and capacity of Children, which might afford them instruction and amuse- 
ment, and supply them with an innocent occupation during their leisure hours at 
home, This little Work is undertaken for the use of Children educated at Na- 
TIONAL ScuHoots, and it is hoped, that the patronage and countenance may be 
obtained of the Diocesan Secretaries of the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, and the Members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; that through their means it will 
get into general circulation among those Children for whom it is drawn up. 
There will not be, however, found in it any thing which need confine it to that 
particular description of Children; and it will be the endeavour of the Editor to 
make it a pleasing and a useful Juvenile Companion. 

Every Number will contain one or more Engraving, illustrating Natural His- 
tory, &c. &e. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and Waterloo-Place, 








, Just published, Price 1s. or in extra boards, 1s. 6d. 
rPHE DUTIES of the MARRIAGE STATE. A Pastoral Ad- 
-*- dress: designed also as a General Illustration of the Form of Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony. By the Rev. BASIL WOODD, M.A. 
. Also lately published, 

Dedicated, by permission, to Hon, and Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Durham, 

A NEWMETRICAL VERSION ofthe PSALMS of DAVID, with an Appen- 
dix of select Psalms and Hymns, adapted to the Service of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland; for every Sunday in the Year, Festival Days, Saints Days, &c. 

Price 3s.6d.—Fine paper, 5s. Larger Edition, 5s, 6d.—Fine paper, 6s. 6d. 

The MUSIC adapted to the PSalms, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems of the 
above Selection, consisting of the principal old Church Melodies, and some mo- 
dern Compositions, with the Harmonies properly arranged, may be had of Mr. 
Canusac, 5, Maida-hill, Edgware-road ; or in the Vestry of Bentinck Chapel. 

By the same Author, 

ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS, designed as an Introduction to the Church 
Catechism, price 2d.——The same on Pasteboard. Price 3d. 
The FAITH and DUTY of a CHRISTIAN, in the words of Scripture; ex- 
tracted from Bishop Gastrell’s Christian Institutes ; designed for the use of Chil- 

dren. Price 6d. 

The CHURCH CATECHISM, with Short Questions and Scripture Proofs, 
designed for the use of Sunday Schools; to which are added, Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers, from the Litufgy ; Duties of Children to Parents, and Duties of 
Servants. Price 4d. 

A BRIEF EXPLANATION of the CHURCH CATECHISM, with an Ap- 
pendix on Infant Baptism, Confirmation, Church Government, &c. Price 8d. 

An ADDRESS to YOUNG PERSONS on CONFIRMATION; shewing 
the Antiquity of the Rite, the serious Preparation requisite, and the Benefit 
resulting from so solemn an Act of Dedication tu God. Price 6d. 

THE DAY OF ADVERSITY: Reflections suited to the Hour of Sorrow, 
the Bed of Sickness, or the Loss of beloved Relatives. Price 6d. 

ADVICE to YOUTH, on the Duty and Benefit of an early Dedication to 
the Service of God, as it respects Time and Eternity. Price 6d. 

EXCELLENCE of the LITURGY, considered as a Summary of our most 
holy Religion ; a Course of Scriptural Instruction; and an Exercise of ratioual, 
pure and exalted Devotion: a Sermon preached at the Visitation held at St. 
Mary’s, Aylesbury, June 27, 1810. Price 1s. 6d. 

THE TWO GRAND INSTRUMENTS FOR THE PROPAGATION of 
the GOSPEL, the Holy Scriptures and the Ministry of the Christian Church ; a 
Sermon in aid of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Price 1s. 6d. 

MEMOIRof BOWYER SMITH, a pious Child, of seven years old. Price 6d. 

MEMOIR of ELIZABETH POTTLE. Price 2d. 

MEMOIR of MOWHEE, a New Zealander, who died in 1816, with a Por- 
trait. Price 8d. 

*.* The above Publications are printed and sold by E. Bridgewater, 31, South 
Molton-street ; sold also by Hamilton, Paternoster-row ; Rivingtons, St. Paul's 
Church-yard ; aud Hatchard, Piccadilly, 








TO THE 


DEVOUTLY DISPOSED AND BENEVOLENT. 


ee eee 


An Lpiscopal and Parochial Chapel 


Is now building at LACEY’S-GREEN, in the Extensive Parish of Prince’s- 
Rissoroves, in the County of Bucks, and Diocese or LincoLn, 


Under the Patronage and Support of the Honourable and Right Reverend the 
LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN, His Grace the Dake of BUCKINGHAM 
and CHANDOS, and others of the Nobility and Gentry, with the Sandon and 
Authority of the SOCLETY FOR PROMOTING THE BUILUING OF 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tue District, containing above 800 Persons in three distinct Villages, is 
situated ona secluded Part of the CHILTERN HILLs, about four Miles from the 
Parish Church, to which the young, the aged, and the infirm can but seldom 
resort. 

The Design of a suitable Structare having been approved by the Society, is 
now being executed. The Proceeding has been encouraged by the Incumbent 
of the Parish, who gave an Acre of Freehold Land for the Site and a Cemetery; 
and by Lord George H. Cavendish, M.P. who hath bestowed, conjointly with 
Lord of the Manor, 20 Acres of Freehold Land for this primary Endowment, But 
as the Funds, notwithstanding the subjoined List of Benefactions, are yet very 
inadequate to complete this Christian and charitable Undertaking, for the Ad- 
vancement of true Religion and Godliness, the Trustees humbly appeal to the 
Public, and solicit Contributions in behalf of this Measure, tending directly to 
the Glory of God, and urgently expedient for the spiritual Comfort and Improve- 
ment of a large and poor Population, utterly umable to defray the Expense. 

Donations will be received by the following Bankers.—Messrs. Morland, 
Auriol and Co. 50, Pall-Mall; Hoare, 37, and Praed and Co, 189, Fleet-street ; 
Williams and Burgess, 20, Birchin-lane, London ; Rickford and Sons, Aylesbury ; 


Parrott and Co. Buckingham; Cobb and Co. Banbury; Fletcher and Parsons, 
Oxford; Mortlock and Co. Cambridge ; Stephens and Co. Reading. 


All Letters are requested to be addressed to the Rey. R. Meade, Risborough. 


5. 
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Lord Grenville. : wecccscccec bbccee 
BANE ncn deciccoeddevecdée 

ame Arden +c ccteverssescece eee 

— = Churchill sccesccccesssvecee 

— Gambier Cees e ee eeeneesee 

Right Hon, R. Peel, M.P. .. 24.00. 

R. Ryder, M.P.s.. 2.00 

———__ ¢d Donation 

Hon. John Trevoresessesecessess: 

Sir A. B. Morland, Bart. M.P. .... 

~— W. I. Young, Bart. 

— George Naylor, K.H....... 

F. P. Gervoise, M.P.sseeeesseesess 

J. Drummond, Esq. 

T. Penn, Eaqee.ccesccdcsecsece 

Matthew Raper, Esq. ....... 

Messrs. Praeds and Co. . 

Joshua Watson, 


Society for Building Churches 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. -- +++ ++ 50 
Trustees of Lord Crewe’s Charity -+ 30 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos « 25 
Earl of Bridgewater --+++++++ eevee 25 
Abingdon .....6«- covecce 
Qhesterfield «+..ecsccceces 25 
John Norris, Esq. «seceeseesecsees 25 
Mrs. Stone cove 25 
wee Shard+<«+ees 25 
Shepherd ..sse- 30 
—— Waldo 20 
Magdalen College, Oxford - 20 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester ..+. 21 
Hon. Philip Pusey..eveeesses esses 20 
Rev. Sir George Lee, Bart. .....+-. 20 
Sir John Aubrey, Bart. M.P....... 20 
Sir Thomas Baring, Bart, M.P. .... 20 ’ 
Jesse Watts Rassell, Esq. M.P. ---+ 20 "Mrs. Duppa, (by Ditto) .....640.- 
Robert Williams, Fsq. M.P. ...... 21 Lady Carr. ..ccs0i 
Society for Promoting Christian Miss Weff..... weoscccoce bbe ccce 
Knowledge, (in Books,) +: 20 Mire. LiGigi's ses cic ccesesccce cece 
P. Camden Neild, Esq...ceeseveess 20 8. Smith, Esq. M. P. 
Duke of Bedford #+++40-+0-++e0e0 15 Lady Mordaunt. +. -..++.+s4 biinee 
—— Portland «+ 10 Rev. Dr. Butler .....0.... 
Marquis-of Winchester. .seseess 10 —— Mr. Cunningham 
— Chandos 10 —— P. Burney ....se68-.5 
Karl of Dartmouth -.-<«+- serereve 10 
Lord Viscount Hampden -+-+++++++ With smaller Subscriptions, making 
Lord Boston +-++s ere tere a Te > | gross Total ede eee ee oe £4630 
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